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MEMOIRS  of  the  Life  and  Char  a  Her 
of  the  late  Dr  JOHN  POTHER^ 
GILL.  [P.  6.] 

Among  other  fcrvlces  which  Dr 
Fothergill  rendered  the  pub¬ 
lic,  one  of  the  moft  important  to  the 
prefent  as  well  as  to  future  times, 
was  the  cftablifliment  of  the  feminary 
at  Ack worth  in  Yorklhire,  of  which 
he  was  the  original  projector,  and  to 
which  he  was  a  confiderable  benefac¬ 
tor.  Dr  Hird  fays,  ‘‘  On  his  return 
from  Chelhire,  through  Yorklhire,  in 
the  year  1778,  he  did  me  the  favour 
of  being  my  gueft  a  few  days,  during 
which. time  he  was  vifited  by  many 
of  his  friends  in  thofe  parts.  In  one 
of  thefe  interviews,  the  converfation 
turned  on  an  inftitution  at  Gildcr- 
.  fome,  a  fmall  eftablilhment  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  amonglt 
the  fociety.  The  Doctor  was  enqui¬ 
ring  into  its  ftate  and  management, 
and  how  far  it  might  ferve  as  a  mo- 
del  for  a  larger  undertaking.  A  juft 
defeription  being  given  of  it,  with  the 
following  remark,  that  not  only  this, 
but  all  others,  however  laudable  the 
motives  from  which  they  took  their 
rife,  muft  fail  of  fuccefs,  without  a 
cohftant  fuperintending  care  and  un- 
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remitting  attention  to  the  firft  great 
objeift  of  the  inftitution;  this  idea  was 
exemplified  by  the  then  prefent  ftate  of 
the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth, 
which,  although  originating  from  the 
moft  humane  principle,  and  ere»fted  at 
a  vaft  expence,  was,  from  repeated  in¬ 
attentions  to  the  firft  defign,  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  dilapidation,  and  ready  for 
public  fale."  The  relation  ftruck  the 
Dodlor  forcibly.  Why  may  not 
this,  fald  he,  ferve  the  very  purpofe  I 
am  in  purfuit  of?’'  To  be  Ihort,  the 
building  and  an  eftate  of  thirty  acres 
of  land  were  purchafed,  improved, 
and  furnifhed  by  fiibfcription. — The 
Do6tor  fet  a  generous  example  by  his 
own  contribution,  and  an  endowment 
by  his  will  in  perpetuity. 

Thofe  who  have  been  moft  fuccelT- 
ful  in  imparting  health  to  others  are 
not  always  equally  fortunate  in  their 
applications  to  themfelves.  The  tem¬ 
perance  and  regularity  of  Dr  Folher- 
gill  might  feem  to  promife  a  long  life 
free  from  the  miferies  of  difeafe.  He 
had  not,,  however,  that  happinefs.* 
About  two  years  before  his  death,  he 
had  been  afflidted  with  a  difordcr 
which  he  apprehended,  though  with¬ 
out  foundation,  to  be  the  gout.  From 
the  violence  of  ic  he  obtained  a  tern- 
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porary  relief ;  but  it  returned  again 
with  greater  force,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  every  effort  to  conquer  it,  he  fell 
a  vicbm  to  its  malignity  on  the  26th 
of  Dec.  1780,  aged  about  69  years. 
His  remains  were,  on  the  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  following,  depofited  in  the  bu¬ 
rial-ground  at  Winchmore-Hill,  be¬ 
ing  attended  with  more  than  feventy 
coaches  and  poft-chaifes  filled  with 
friends,  who  feized  this  laft  occafion 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  refpe<ft  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  deceafed. 

The  perfon  of  Dr  Fothergill  (fays 
Dr  Hird)  was  of  a  delicate,  rather  than 
of  an  extenuated  make.  His  features 
w^ere  all  charadler.  His  eye  had  a 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  expreflion  ;  yet 
it  was  not  eafy  fo  to  mark  the  leading 
trait,  as  to  difengage  it  from  the  uni¬ 
ted  whole.  He  was  uncommonly  ac¬ 
tive  and  alert,  and,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  enjoyed  a  general  good  ftate  of 
health. 

His  drefs  was  remarkably  neat, 
plain,  and  decent,  peculiarly  becom¬ 
ing  himfelf ;  a  perfect  tranfcript  of 
the  order,  and  1  may  add  the  neat- 
nefs,  of  his  mind.  He  thought  it  un¬ 
worthy  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  inconfif- 
tent  with  his  character,  to  fuffer  him¬ 
felf  to  be  led  by  the  whim  of  fafhion, 
and  become  the  flave  of  his  caprices. 

At  his  meals  he  was  remarkably 
temperate  ;  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 
rather  too  abftemious,  eating  fparing- 
ly,  but  with  a  good  relilh,  and  rarely 
exceeding  two  glaffes  of  wine  at  din¬ 
ner  or  fupper ;  yet  by  this  uniform 
and  fteady  temperance,  he  prefer ved 
his  mind  vigorous  and  adlive,  and  his 
conftitution  equal  to  all  his  engage¬ 
ments. 

The  chara<9^er  of  Dr  Fothergill  will 
receive  no  injury,  confidered  either  as 
a  profelfional  man  or  a  member  of  fo- 
ciety,  if  compared  with  any  perfon  of 
the  prefent  age.  In  the  former  capa¬ 
city  he  was  learned,  careful,  and  af-  ‘ 
fiduous ;  in  the  latter  humane,  bene¬ 
volent,  and  attentive  to  the  wants  and 
miferies  of  mankind.  In  the  exercife 


of  the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  fpent 
almoft  the  whole  of  his  life  ;  and  had 
very  little  time  to  devote  to  pleafure 
or  amufement,  had  he  pofielfed  any 
inclination  for  fuch  relaxations.  He 
had,  however,  a  confiderable  propen- 
fity  to  the  caprices  of  Virtu,  and  fpa- 
red  no  expence  to  obtain  whatever 
was  fcarce,  curious  or  valuable  in 
thbfe  purfuits  to  which  he  had  turned 
his  attention.  His  niufeum  was  of 
confequence  of  great  value,  and  nearer 
perfedl  than  the  generality  of  thofe 
now  exifting  *•  But  tho*  devoted  to 
bufmefs,  to  fcience,  and  to  literature, 
he  was  not  negligent  of  the  political 
fyftems  of  his  country,  and  entertain¬ 
ed  fentiments  of  liberty  and  the  Britlfh 
conftitution  which  did  honour  to  him 
as  an  Englilhman.  He  fincerely  felt 
for  the  diftreffes  of  thofe  who  were 
involved  in  the  calamities  arifing  from 
the  prefent  unnatural  war ;  and  is 
faid  to  have  contributed  very  liberal¬ 
ly  to  the  relief  of  many  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fufferers.  It  will  excite  a  fmile 
in  the  face  of  levity  to  obferve,  that 
in  one  particular  Dr  Fothergill  re- 
fembled  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton: 
of  the  latter  it  is  reported,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  violated  the  laws  of  chaftity  ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  former  made  the 
fame  declaration  a  very  Ihort  time 
before  his  death.  Where  fo  many 
good  qualities  refided,  it  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  to  point  out  trifling,  inoffen- 
five  foibles.  Some  fuch  fell  to  the 
Ihare  of  our  Dodor.  They  were, 
however,  more  than  compensated  by 
his  virtues ;  and  the  public,  as  well 
as  his  friends,  hath  fuftained  by  his 
death  an  irreparable  lofs. 

Befides  the  writings  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  was  author  of, 

*  Dr  Hunter  has  juji  pur  chafed  his 
collection  of flsells  and  corals  of  his  execu¬ 
tor  for  1200I.  The  Doctor  by  his  •will 
had  given  direClions  that  it  Jlwuld  be  af- 
praifed  after  his  deaths  and  that  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  fhould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at  500  ’  • 
under  the  valuation^ 
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X.  Remarks  on  the  Natural  Salts 
of  Plants,  and  on  Tetra  Foliata  Tar- 
tari.  Edin.  Medical  Eflays,  Vol.  V. 

2.  Remarks  on  a  Cafe  publiflied 
by  Mr  W.  FolTack  in  the  lali  Volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays,  of 
a  man  dead  in  appearance,  recovered 
by  difteriding  the  lungs  with  Air. 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1745,  No.  475. 

3.  An  Accoum  of  a  Laceration  of 
.  the  Diaphragm,  and  of  a  preternatu¬ 
ral  Situation  of  forae  of  the  Vifeera, 
obferved  on  opening  the  body  of  a 
Girl  of  ten  years  old.  Ibid.  1746. 

4.  Oblervations  on  the  ufe  of  the 
Bark  in  Scrophulous  Diforders.  Med. 
Ob.  and  Inq.  Vol.  I. 

5.  An  Account  of  an  Aftringent 
Gum  brought  from  Africa.  Ibid. 

6.  Experiments  on  mixing  Oils  and 
reflnous  Subilances  with  Water,  by 
Means  of  a  VegCwahle  Mucilage.  Ibid. 

7.  Obfervationi  relative  to  the  Cure 
of  the  Chin-Cough.  Ibid.  Vol.  III. 

8.  Obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  Hem¬ 
lock.  Ibid, 

9.  Remarks  on  the  Hydroceplialus 
Internus.  Ibid.  Vol.  IV. 

10.  Remarks  on  the  Cure  of  the 
Sciatica.  Ibid. 

11.  Remarks  on  the  ufe  of  Tap¬ 
ping  early  in  Dropfies.  Ibid. 

II.  Remarks  on  the  ufe  of  Bal- 
fains  in  the  Cure  of  Confumptions. 
Ibid. 

i|.  Some  Account  of  the  Cortex 
Winteranus,  or  Magellanicus.  Ibid. 
Vol.V. 

H*  Some  Account  of  a  painful 
Affedlion  of  the  Face.  Ibid. 

15.  Remarks  on  the  Management 
proper  at  the  Ceflation  of  the  Men- 
fes.  Ibid. 

16.  The  Cafe  of  an  Hydrophobia. 
Ibid. 

This  has  been  fince  publiflied  fepa- 
rately  with  additional  remarks. 

17^  Two  Papers  on  the  Angina 
Pe<floris.  Ibid. 

18.  Further  Remarks  on  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Confumptions.  Ibid. 

19*  Obfervations  on  the  Diforders 


to  which  Painters  in  Water-Colours 
are  fubjedl.  Ibid. 

20.  Some  Account  of  the  late  Pe¬ 
ter  Coliinfon,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries  in  London,  and  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
cieties  of  Berlin  and  Upfal.  In  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend.  4to.  1770.  Of 
this  a  few  Copies  only  were  printed 
and  given  away. 

He  was  like  wife  the  Author  of 
fome  Account  of  the  late  Dr  Rulfel, 
which  was  read  to  the  Medical  Socie¬ 
ty,  of  which  he  was  Prcfident,  and 
afterwards  publiflied  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine. 

He  diflributed  a  printed  letter  foon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  late  Influ¬ 
enza,  deferibing  the  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  as  it  had  occurred  to  him,  and 
requefting  praditioners  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  contribute  to 
an  Hiftory  of  it,  which  he  intended, 
but  did  not  live  to  publilh. 

From  the  initials  J.  F.  fubjoined 
to  Experimenta  &  Meletemata  Ge- 
neratione  autore  Jacobo  Logan,  Jn- 
“  dice  fupremo  &  Prseflde  Concilii 
“  Provincial  Pennfilvanienfis  in  Ame- 
rica,”  8vo,  1 747,  printed  for  Da¬ 
vis,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
tranflator  of  that  pamphlet. 

He  fometimes  wrote  in  the  newf- 
papers,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
author  of  upwards  of  an  hundred 
letters  in  the  Gazetteer  concerning 
the  new  pavement. 

To  thefe  memorials  we  may  add, 
that  Dr  Lettfom  means  to  collet  and 
publifli  all  his  works  in  one  volume. 
This  collection  will  contain  feveral  of 
his  unpubliflied  papers,  and  many  ot 
his  letters. 

The  PfcNNYLESS  PaCRIMAGE,  or  the 
Money lejje  Perambulation  of  John 
Taylor,  into  Scotlafid,  [P.  9.] 

From  sterling  I  rode  to  Saint 
Johnftone  ;  a  fine  towme  it  is, 
but  it  is  much  decayed,  by  reafon  of 
the  want  of  his  Majefties  yecrely 


;  v"i 


comming  to  lodge  there.  There  I 
lodged  one  night  at  an  inne,  the 
goodman  of  the  houfe  his  name  being 
Petricke  Pettcarne,  where  my  enter- 
tainement  was  with  good  cheere, 
good  lodging,  all  too  good  to  a  bad 
weary  gueh.  Mine  hoft  tolde  mee 
that  the  Earle  of  Marr,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Murray  of  Abercarny.  were  gone 
to  the  great  hunting  to  the  Brea  of 
Marr ;  but  if  I  made  hafte  I  might 
perhaps  finde  them  at  a  towne  called 
Breekin,  or  Breechin,  two  and  thirty 
miles  from  Saint  J.ohnftone  ;  where¬ 
upon  1  tooke  a  guide  to  Breekin  the 
next  day,  but  before  I  came  my 
Lord  was  gone  from  thence  foure 
dayes. 

Then  I  tooke  another  guide,  which 
brought  me  fuch  ftrange  wayes  over 
mountaines  and  rockes,  that  I  thinke 
my  horfe  never  went  the  like  ;  and  I 
'  am  fure  I  never  faw  any  wayes  that 
might  fellow  them,  I  did  goe  thro’ 
a  countrey  called  Glenelke,  where 
paflTing  by  the  fide  of  a  hill,  fo  fteepe 
as  the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  where  the 
way  %vas  rocky,  and  not  above  a  yard 
broad  in  fome  places,  fo  fearfull  and 
horrid  it  was  to  looke  downe  into  the 
bottome,  for  if  either  horfe  or  man 
had  dipt,  he  had  fallen  (without  re¬ 
covery)  a  good  mile  dowmerigbt ;  but 
I  thanke  God,  at  night  I  came  to  a 
lodging  in  the  Laird  of  Eggles  land, 
where  I  lay  at  an  Irifh  houfe,  the 
folkes  not  being  able  to  fpeake  fcarce 
any  Englifh,  but  I  fupped  and  went 
to  bede,  where  I  had  not  laine  long, 
but  I  was  enforced  to  rife  ;  I  was  fo 
Hung  with  Irifh  miilketaes,  a  crea¬ 
ture  that  hath  fixe  legs,  and  lives  like 
a  monfter  altogether  upon  man’s 
flelh ;  they  doe  inhablte  and  breed 
moft  upon  duttilh  houfes,  and  this 
houfe  was  none  of  the  cleaned :  the 
bead  is  much  like  a  loufe  in  England, 
both  in  diape  and  nature  ;  in  a  word, 
they  were  to  me  the  A  and  the  ^ 
the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  the 
fird  and  the  lad  that  I  had  in  all  my 
travels  from  Edenborough ;  and  had 


not  this  Highland  Iridi  houfe  helped 
me  at  a  pinch,  I  diould  have  fwora 
that  all  Scotland  had  not  been  fo 
kind  as  to  have  bedowed  a  loufe  upon 
me ;  but  with  a  Ihift  that  I  had,  I 
diifted  off  my  cannibals,  and  was  ne¬ 
ver  more  troubled  with  them. 

The  next  day  I  travelled  over  an 
exceeding  high  mountaine,  called 
Mount  Skeene,  where  I  found  the 
valley  very  warme  before  T  went  up 
it ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  top  of  it, 
my  teeth  beganne  to  dance  in  my 
head  with  cold,  like  virginals  jacks ; 
and  vvithall,  a  mod  familiar  mid  em¬ 
braced  me  round,  that  1  could  not 
fee  thrice  my  length  any  way  ;  with- 
all,  it  yeclded  fo  friendly  a  dew,  that 
it  did  moyden  thorow  all  my  clothes; 
w^here  the  old  proverbe  of  a  Scottilli 
mide  was  verified,  in  wetting  me  to 
the  fkinne.  Up  and  downe,  I  thinke 
this  hill  is  fix  miles,  the  way  fo  un¬ 
even,  deny,  and  full  of  bogges,  quag¬ 
mires,  and  long  heath,  that  a  dogge 
with  three  legs  will  out-runne  a  horfe 
wdth  foure  ;  for  doe  what  wee  could, 
wee  vxre  foure  hours  before  wee 
could  palTe  it. 

Thus  with  extreme,  travell,  amen¬ 
ding  and  defeending,  mounting  and 
alighting,  I  came  at  night  to  the 
place  where  I  would  be,  in  the  Brea 
of  Marr,  ivhich  is  a  large  country,  al! 
compofed  of  fuch  mountaines,  that 
Shooters  hill,  Gads  hill,  Highgate 
hill,  Hampded  hill,  Birdlip  hill,  or 
Malvernes  hills,  are  but  mole-hills  in 
comparifon,  or  like  a  liver,  or  a  gi- 
zard  under  a  capon’s  wing,  in  refpecl 
of  the  altitude  of  their  tops,  or  per- 
pendicularitie  of  their  bottomes. — 

I  There  I  faw  mount  Benawne,  with  a 
furr’d  mid  upon  his  fnowie  head  in- 
dead  of  a  nightcap ;  for  you  mud 
underdand,  that  the  olded  man  alive 
never  faw  but  the  fnow  w^as  on  the 
top  of  divers  of  thofe  hills,  both  in 
dimmer  as  w^ell  as  in  winter.  There 
did  I  finde  the  truely  noble  and  right 
i  honourable  Lords  John  Erfkine  Earle 
I  of  Marr,  James  Stuart  Earle  ot  Mm  - 
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ray,  George  Gordon  Earle  of  Engye, 
fonne  and  heire  to  the  Marquelfe  of 
Huntley,  James  Erfkin  Earle  of 
Bughan,  and  John  Lord  Erfkin, 
fonne  and  heire  to  the  Earle  of  Marr, 
and  their  Counteffes,  with  my  much 
honoured,  and  my  bed  affured  and 
approved  friend.  Sir  William  Mur¬ 
ray  knight,  of  Abercarny,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  ot  other  knights,  efquires,  and 
their  followers  ;  all  and  every  man  in 
generall  in  one  habit,  as  if  Licurgus 
had  beene  there,  and  made  lawcs  of 
equality.  For  once  in  the  yeere, 
which  is  the  whole  moneth  of  Au- 
guft,  and  fometimes  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdome  for  their  pleafure 
doe  come  into  thefe  high-land  coun¬ 
tries  to  hunt,  where  they  doe  con- 
forme  themfelves  to  the  habite  of  the 
Highlandmen,  who  for  the  mod  part 
fpeakc  nothing  but  Trifh  ;  and  in  for¬ 
mer  time  were  thofe  people  w’hich 
were  called  the  Red-fhankes.  Their 
habite  is  fliooes  with  but  one  foie  a- 
piece  ;  dockings  (which  they  call 
fliort  hofe)  made  of  a  w^arm  duffe  of 
divers  colours,  which  they  call  Tar- 
tane  :  as  for  breeches,  many  of  them, 
nor  their  forefathers,  never  w^ore  any, 
but  a  jerkin  of  the  fame  duffe  that 
their  hofe  is  of,  their  garters  bt  Mg 
bands  or  wreathes  of  hay  or  draw, 
with  a  plaid  about  their  fhoulders, 
which  is  a  mantle  of  divers  colours, 
much  finer  and  lighter  duffe  then 
their  hofe,  with  blue  flat  caps  on  their 
heads,  a  handkerchiefe  knit  with  two 
knots  about  their  necke  ;  and  thus 
are  they  attyred.  Now  their  wea¬ 
pons  are  long  bowes  and  forked  ar- 
rowes,  fwords  and  targets,  harque- 
bufles,  mufkets,  diirks,  and  Loquha- 
bor-axes.  With  thefe  arms  I  found 
many  of  them  armed  for  the  hunting. 
As  for  their  attire,  anv  man  of  what 
-degree  foever  that  comes  amongd 
them,  mud  not  difdaine  to  weare  it ; 
•for  if  they  doe,  then  they  will  dif¬ 
daine  to  hunt,  or  willingly  to  bring 
iu  their  dogges ;  but  if  men  be  kind 


unto  them,  and  be  in  their  habite, 
then  are  they  conquered  with  kind- 
neffe,  and  the  fport  will  be  plentiful!. 
This  was  the  reafon  that  I  found  fo 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
thofe  diapes. — But  to  proceed  to  the 
hunting. 

My  good  Lord  of  Marr  having 
put  me  into  that  fhape,  I  rode  with 
him  from  his  houle,  where  I  faw  the 
mines  of  an  old  cadle,  called  the 
cadle  of  Kindroghit.  It  was  built 
by  King  Malcolm  Canmore  for  a 
hunting-houfe,  who  raigned  in  Scot¬ 
land  when  Edward  the  Confeifor, 
Harold,  and  Norman  William  raign¬ 
ed  in  England :  I  fpeakc  of  it,  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  laft  houfe  that  I  faw 
in  thofe  parts ;  for  I  was  the  fpace  of 
twelve  days  after,  before  I  faw  either 
houfe,  corn-field,  or  habitation  for 
any  creature,  but  deere,  wild  horfes, 
wolves,  and  fuch  like  creatures,  which 
made  me  doubt  that  I  Ihould  never 
have  feene  a  houfe  againe. 

Thus  the  firft  day  wee  travelled 
!  eight  miles,  where  there  were  finall  j 
cottages  built  on  purpofe  to  lodge  in, 
which  they  call  Lonquhards.  I  thanke 
my  good  Lord  Erfkin,  he  comman¬ 
ded  that  I  Ihould  alwayes  bee  lodged 
in  his  lodging,  the  kitchin  being  al¬ 
wayes  on  the  fide  of  a  bankc,  many 
kettles  and  pots  boyling,  and  many 
fpits  turning  and  winding,  with  great 
variety  of  cheere  ;  as  venilon  bak^t, 
fodden,  roft,  and  ftew’d  beefe,  mut¬ 
ton,  goates,  kid,  hares,  frelh  falmon, 
pidgeons,  hens,  capons,  chickens, 
partridge,  moorecoots,  heathcocks, 
caperkellies,  and  term-agants ;  good 
ale,  facke,  white,  and  claret,  tent,  or 
allegant,  with  moft;  potent  AqtiavHdt, 
All  thefe,  and  more  then  thefe  wee  , 
had  continually,  in  fuperfluous  abun¬ 
dance,  caught  by  faulconers,  fowlers, 
fifhers,  and  brought  by  my  Lords^ 
tenants  and  purveyors  to  vi(5luall  our 
campe,  which  confifteth  of  foureteen 
or  fifteene  hundred  men  and  horfes  ; 
the  manner  of  the  hunting  is  this : — 

IC' 

Five  or  fixe  hundred  men  doe  rife 
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early  in  the  morning,  and  they  doe 
difperfe  thcmfelves  divers  wayes,  and 
I’cven,  eight,  or  tenne  miles  compaire, 
they  doe  bring  or  chafe  in  the  deere 
in  many  hearos,  (two,  three,  or  foure 
himdred  in  a  heard,)  to  fuch  or  Inch 
a  place,  as  the  noblemen  lliall  appoint 
them ;  then  when  day  is  come,  the 
Lords  and  gentlemen  of  their  com¬ 
panies,  doe  ride  or  goe  to  the  faid 
places,  fometimes  wading  up  to  the 
middles  through  bournes  and  rivers  : 
and  then  they  being  come  to  the 
place,  doe  lye  downe  on  the  ground, 
till  thofe  forefaid  fcouts  which  are 
called  the  Tinckhell,  doe  bring  downe 
the  deere  :  but  as  the  proverbe  fayes 
of  a  bad  cook,  fo  thefe  tinckhell- men 
doe  licke  their  owne  fingers  ;  for  be- 
fides  their  bowes  and  arrows  which 
they  carry  with  them,  wee  can  hear 
now  and  then  a  harquebulfe  or  a 
mulket  goe  off,  which  they  doe  fel- 
dome  difeharge  in  vaine. — Then  af¬ 
ter  wee  had  llayed  there  three  houres 
or  thereabouts,  we  might  perceive 
the  deere  appear  on  the  hills  round 
\  about  us  (their  heads  making  a  (hew 
like  a  wood),  which  being  followed 
clofe  by  the  tinckhell,  are  chafed 
downe  into  the  valley  where  wee 
lay  ;  then  all  the  valley  on  each  fide 
being  way-laid  with  a  hundred  couple 
of  ftrong  Irilh  grey-hounds,  they  are 
let  loofe  as  occafion  ferves  upon  the 
heard  of  deere,  that  with  dogges, 
gunnes,  arrowes,  durkes,  and  dag¬ 
gers,  in  the  fpace  of  two  houres, 
tourefcore  fat  deere  were  flaine, 
which  after  are  difpofed  of  fome  one 
way,  and  fome  another,  twenty  and 
thirtie  miles,  and  more  then  enough 
left  for  us  to  make  merry  withal!  at 
our  rendezvous. 

Being  come  to  our  lodgings,  there 
was  fuch  baking,  boyling,  rolling, 
and  ftewing,  as  if  Cooke  Ruffian  had 
bcepe  there  to  have  fcalded  the 
Devill  in  his  feathers  :  and  after  fup- 
^r,  a  fire  of  firre-wood  as  high  as 
an  indifferent  may-pole;  for  I  affure 
.you,  that  the  Earle  of  Marr  will 


give  any  man  that  is  his  friend,  for 
thankes,  as  many  firre  trees  (that  are 
as  good  as  any  Ihippes  mails  in  Eng- 
lana)  as  are  worth  (if  they  were  in 
any  place  neere  the  Thames,  or  any 
other  portable  river)  the  bell  Earle- 
dome  in  England,  or  Scotland  either; 
for  i  dare  affirme,  hee  hath  as  many 
growing  there  as  would  ferve  for 
malls  from  this  time  to  the  end  of 
the  worlde  for  all  the  ffiippes,  ca- 
rackes,  hoyes,  galleyes,  boates, 
drumlers,  barkes,  and  water-crafts, 
that  are  now,  or  can  be  in  the 
w^orlde  thefe  fourty  yeeres. 

This  founds  like  a  lye  to  an  iinbe- 
leever ;  but  I  and  many  thoufands 
doe  knowe  that  I  fpeake  within  the 
compaffe  of  truth  :  for  indeed  (the 
more  is  the  pitty)  they  doe  grow  fo 
farre  from  any  paflage  of  water,  and 
withall  in  fuch  rockie  mountaines, 
that  no  way  to  convey  them  is  pof- 
fible  to  be  paffable,  either  with  boate, 
horfe,  or  cart. 

Thus  having  fpent  certaine  dayes 
in  hunting  in  the  Brea  of  Marr,  wee 
went  to  the  next  county  called  Bade- 
noch,  belonging  to  the  Earle  of  En- 
gie,  where  having  fuch  fport  and  en- 
tertainement  as  wee  formerly  had, 
after  foure  or  five  dayes  paftime,  wee 
trrkc  leave  of  hunting  for  that  yeere; 
and  tooke  our  journey  tow^ard  a  llrong 
houfe  of  the  Earle’s,  called  Ruthven 
in  Badenoch,  where  my  Lord  of  En- 
gie  and  his  noble  Countefle  (bein^ 
daughter  to  the  Earle  of  Argile)  did 
give  us  moft  noble  welcome  ihrcc 
dayes. 

From  thence  we  went  to  a  place 
called  Ballo  Caftle,  a  faire  and  itate- 
ly  houfe,  a  worthie  gentleman  being 
the  owner  of  it,  called  the  Laird  of 
Grant ;  his  wife  being  a  gentlewo¬ 
man  honourably  defeended,  being 
filler  to  the  right  honourable  Earle 
of  AtholJ,  and  to  Sir  Patricke  Mur¬ 
ray,  knight ;  (he  being  both  inward¬ 
ly  and  outwardly  plentifully  adorned 
with  the  gifts  of  grace  and  nature ; 
fo  that  our  cheere  was  more  tjien 
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fufficlent,  and  yet  much  leffe  then 
they  could  afFoord  us.  There  ftaytd 
there  fourc  dayes,  foure  Earles,  one 
Lord,  divers  knights  and  gentlemen, 
and  their  fcrvants,  footmen  and  hor¬ 
des  ;  and  every  meale  foure  Jonge 
tables  furnilhed  with  all  varieties : 
Our  firll  and  fecond  courfe  being 
threefcore  dilhes  at  one  board,  and 
after  that  alwayes  a  banquet ;  and 
there,  if  I  had  not  forfworne  wine 
till  I  came  to  Edenborougii,  I  thinke 
I  had  there  dranke  my  la  It. 

The  fifth  day  with  much  adoe  wee 
gat  from  thence  to  Tarnaway,  a 
goodly  houfe  of  the  Earle  of  Mur¬ 
ray’s,  where  that  right  honourable 
Lord  and  his  Lady  did  welcome  us 
fourc  dayes  more.  There  was  good 
cheere  in  all  varietie,  with  fomewhat 
more  then  plenty  for  advantage  ;  for 
indeed  the  countic  of  Murray  is  the 
mod  pleafant,  and  plentifull  coun¬ 
trey  in  all  Scotland ;  being  plaine 
land,  that  a  coach  may  be  driven 
more  then  foure  and  thirtle  miles  one 
way  in  it,  alongft  by  the  fea-coaft. 

From  thence  I  went  to  Eigen  in 
Murray,  an  antient  citie,  where  there 
ftood  a  faire  and  beautifull  church 
with  three  ftecples,  the  walls  of  it 
and  the  fteeples  all  yet  (landing ;  but 
the  roofes,  windowes,  and  many  mar¬ 
ble  monuments  and  toombes  of  ho¬ 
nourable  and  worthie  perfonages  all 
broken  and  defaced  ;  this  was  done 
in  the  time  when  mine  bare  rule,  and 
Knox  knock’d  downe  churches. 

From  Eigen  we  went  to  the  Bifhop 
of  Murray  his  houfe,  which  is  called 
Spiuye,  or  Spinaye  :  a  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  he  is,  of  the  noble  name  of 
DowglafTe,  where  wee  were  very  well 
welcomed,  as  befitted  the  honour  of 
himfelfe  and  his  guefts. 

From  thence  wee  departed  to  the 
Lord  Marque/fe  of  Huntley’s,  lo  a 
fumptuous  houfe  of  his,  named  the 
Bogge  of  Geethe,  v/here  our  enter- 
tainement  was  like  himfelle,  Iree, 
bountifull,  and  honourable.  There, 
after  two  dayes  ftay,  with  much  en- 


treatie  and  carneft  fuitCy  I  gat  feave 
of  the  Lords  to  depart  towards  £dea* 
borough  ;  the  noble  Marquelfc,  the 
Earle  ot  Marr,  Murray,  Engie,  Bug-* 
ban,  and  the  Lord  Erikin,  all  thelc, 

I  thanke  them,  gave  me  gold  to  de¬ 
fray  my  charges  in  my  journey. 

So  after  five  and  thirtie  dayes^  hunt¬ 
ing  and  traviii,  I  returning,  palled 
by  another  (lately  manfion  of  the 
Lord  MarquelTes,  called  Straboggic^ 
and  fo  over  Carny  Mount  to  Breckin, 
where  a  \rench  that  was  born  deafe 
and  dumhe  came  into  my  chamber  at 
midnight  (I  being  alleepe),  and  (hce 
opening  the  bede,  would  fainc  have 
lodged  with  mee  ;  but  had  I  bcene  a 
Sardanapalus,  or  a  Heliogabalus,  I 
thinke  that  either  the  great  travell 
over  the  mountaincs  had  tamed  me, 
cr  if  not,  her  beautie  could  never 
have  moved  me.  The  bell  parts  of 
her  were,  that  her  breath  was  as 
fweet  as  fugar-carrion,  being  very 
well  (liouldered  beneath  the  waift ; 
and  as  my  hoilelfe  tolde  me  the  next 
morning,  that  (hee  had  changed  heV 
maidenhead  for  the  price  of  a  baf- 
tard  not  long  before.  But  howfo- 
ever,  Ihee  made  fiich  a  hideous  noyfe, 
that  I  (larted  out  of  my  (leepe,  and 
thought  that  the  Devill  had  beene 
there ;  but  1  no  fooner  knevve  who  it 
was,  but  I  arol'e,  and  thrull  my 
dumbe  bead  out  of  my  chamber  j  and 
for  want  of  a  lockc  or  a  latch,  T  Ilakcd 
up  my  cloore  with  a  great  chaire. 

Thus  having  efeuped  one  of  the 
feven  deadly  finnes  as  at  Breekin,  I 
departed  from  thence  to  a  towne  cal¬ 
led  Forfard ;  and  from  thence  to 
Dundee,  and  fo  to  Kinghorne,  Burnt- 
iland,  and  fo  to  Edenbornugh,vvhcre  £  ' 
(laved  eight  days,  to  recover  inyfelf  of 
fails  andbruifes  which  I  received inmy 
travels  in  the  Highland  mountainous 
huntings.  Great  welcome  1  had  ihew- 
ed  me  all  my  (lay  at  Edenborough, 
by  many  worthie  gentlemen,  namely, 
old  Mader  Cieorge  Todrigg,  Mader 
I  Henry  Levingdon,  Mader  James 
I  Header  foil,  Mafter  John  Maxwell, 


and  a  number  of  others,  who  fuflPered 
nice  to  want  no  wine  or  good  cheere,  I 
as  may  be  imagined. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next*^  j 
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Afterwards,  in  the  year; 

1434,  William  St  Clare  ob- 
tained  the  inveftiture  of  Orkney,  up¬ 
on  the  fame  conditions  it  had  been 
granted  to  his  grandfather,  Henry 
the  firft  of  that  name,  Earls  of  Ork- 
ney. 

The  report  which  the  Biftiop  and 
clergy  of  Orkney  tranfmitted  to  Erick, 
in  purfuance  of  the  order  above-men¬ 
tioned,  is  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of 
a  retour,  in  which  the  Bilhop,  chapter, 
canons,  laymen,  the  peers 'and  nobles, 
and  the  people  and  community  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  declare,  That  there  is  a  great  dc- 
feA  of  ancient  writings,  moft  of  them 
having  periftied  ;  but  upon  infpeition 
of  thofc  that  remained,  and  by  dili¬ 
gent  enquiry,  they  find,  that  William 
Bt  Clare  is  the  lineal  and  foie  heir  of 
the  Earls  of  Orkney,  all  the  other 
defeendants  being  dead ;  and  they 
declare  the  courfe  ot  the  defeent  from 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  And, 
amongft  the  other  papers  to  which 
they  refer,  infeudations  are  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  by  the  Earls  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  which  is  evidence  of  the  feudal 
law  having  been  introduced  into  Ork¬ 
ney  prior  to  this  period. 

This  William  Earl  of  Orkney  was 
very  powerful  in  Scotland ;  he  had 
joined  the  King’s  party  againft  his 
own  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  ; 
and,  in  the  year  1454,  was  made 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  ;  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1457,  he  got  a  grant  of 
the  earldom  of  Caithnefs,  which  had 
been  laft  poflefled  by  Crichton,  in 
compenfation  of  his  claim  to  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  inheritance  of  the  Lordlhip  of 
Nithfdale ;  which,  at  this  time,  was 


who  had  married  Crichton’s  only 
daughter. 

Upon  the  8th  of  September  146S, 
a  match  was  concluded  between  King 
James  III.  of  Scotland,  and  Princefs 
Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of  Chrif- 
tian  1.  King  of  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way,  upon  the  following  terms  *  ; _ 

\moy  That  the  Annual  of  Norway 
Ihould  be  for  ever  remitted  and  dif- 
charged.  2do^  That  King  Chriftian 
(hould  give  6o;ooo  florins  of  gold 
for  his  daughter’s  portion  ;  whereof 
10,000  Ihould  be  paid  before  her  de¬ 
parture  from  Denmark  ;  and  that  the 
iflands  of  Orkney  fliould  be  made 
over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  by  way 
of  pledge,  for  fecurity  of  the  remain¬ 
der  ;  with  this  exprefs  provifo,  that 
they  ihould  return  to  that  of  Norway 
after  complete  payment  of  the  whole 
fum.  ^tioy  That  King  James  fliould, 
in  cafe  of  his  death  before  the  faid 
Margaret,  his  fpoufe,  leave  her  in 
poflelfion  of  the  palace  of  Linlithgow, 
and  caftle  of  Down  in  Monteith,  with 
all  their  appurtenances ;  and  the  third 
part  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
crown,  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during 
life,  in  cafe  (he  ihould  chufe  to  refide 
in  Scotland*  But,  4/^,  If  (he  rather 
inclined  to  return  to  Denmai  k,  that^ 
in  lieu  of  the  faid  life-rent,  palace, 
and  ca{Ue,flie  ihould  accept  of  1 20,000 
florins  of  the  Rhine ;  from  which  fum 
the  50,000  due  as  the  remainder  of 
her  portion  being  deduced  and  al¬ 
lowed,  the  iflands  of  Orkney  Ihould 
be  re-annexed  to  the  crown  of  Nor¬ 
way,  as  before.  5/0,  That  ihe  ihould, 
in  no  cafe  or  event,  be  allowed  to 
marry  an  Engliihman,  or  any  fubjeft 
within  the  jurifdi61ion  of  England.” 
Thereafter,  King  Chriftian  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Swedes, 
w'hereby  it  became  inconvenient  for 
him  to  pay  the  10,000  florins  of  his 
daughter’s  portion  then  due,  he  in- 
treated  that  the  Scots  w^ould  be  faiis- 
fied  with  the  prefent  payment  of  20C0; 
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and  offered  the  iflands  of  Zetland  to 
be  held  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as 
thofe  of  Orkney,  by  way  of  pledge, 
till  the  remaining  8000  fhould  be 
paid  J  ;  which  was  agreed  to  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  by  the  Scots  Commiflio- 
ners,  upon  the  loth  May  1469  ;  and 
in  the  month  of  July  thereafter,  the 
Princefs  Margaret  arrived  at  Leith, 
when  her-  marriage  was  folemnized 
with  magnificence  and  folemnity. 

King  James  having,  by  this  means, 
acquired  a  right  to  the  fovereignty  of 
thele  iflands,  entered  into  a  tranfac- 
tion.with  William  St  Ci;ire,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  in  the  year  1471,  by  which, 
in  conflderation  of  certain  lands  gran¬ 
ted  to  him  by  the  King,  viz.  the 
lands  and  caftle  of  Ravenferaig,  the 
lands  of  Wiltowm,  and  the  lands  of 
Carberry,  with  a  penlion  of  forty 
merks  during  his  life,  he  made  over 
to  the  King  the  property  of  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  Orkney. 

This  tranfadion  is  remarkable  for 
this  reafon,  that  it  fhews  the*  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  came  to  have  right  to  the  earl 
dom  of  Orkney,  at  leafl  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  thereof,  as  he  had  to  the  fupe- 
riority  difring  the  non-redemption  by 
the  King  of  Norway. 

The  Earl  of  Orkney,  by  his  grant 
of  that  earldom  from  the  King  of 
Norway,  was  reftrained  from  alienat¬ 
ing  any  part  thereof,  without  the  ex- 
prefs  confent  of  the  King  of  Norway, 
his  fuperior  :  But  the  King  of  Nor¬ 
way  having,  by  the  marriage-treaty, 
conveyed  the  right  of  fuperiority  of 
.  thefe  iflands  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
and  fubliituted  him  in  his  place,  du¬ 
ring  the  non-redemption,  by  payment 
of  the  50,000  florins,  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  King  of  Scotland  became 
fuperior  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney  ;  and 
his  confent,  and  not  that  of  the  King 
of  Norway,  was  eflential  to  validate 
the  alienation  then  made*  At  no 
,  other  time  could  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
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have  legally  transferred  his  right  to 
the  King  of  Scotland  :  But  an  aiie* 
nation  of  it  to  him,  while  he  flood 
poflefled  of  the  fuperiority,  was  un- 
I  queflionably  lawful,  and  a  valid  con¬ 
veyance,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  law^,  by  which  moft  part 
of  Europe,  and  thefe  countries  in 
particular,  w’cre  then  governed. 

The,  evidence  of  this  agreement 
between  King  James  and  the  Earl  of 
Orkney,  is  inftrudled  from  an  adl  of 
Parliament,  in  the  aforefaid  year 
1471,  preferved  in  Lord  Hadding¬ 
ton’s  Colledions. 

Our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  fame 
day  (2bth  February  1471),  with  de¬ 
liverance  of  his  three  eftates,  annexed 
and  joined  the  earldom  of  Orkney, 
and  the  lordlhip  of  Zetland,  to  the 
crowm,  not  to  be  given  away  in  time 
to  come  to  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
except  merely  to  one  of  the  King’s 
fons,  of  lawful  bed.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  earldom  of  Rofs  had 
been  annexed  to  the  crown,  in  the 
preceding  Parliament  1466,  not  to 
be  given  away  to  any  perfon,  except 
to  the  fecond  fon,  lawfully  to  be  be¬ 
gotten  between  his  Majefly  and  his 
royal  confort. 

The  ignorance  of  the  above  tranf- 
adlion  between  King  James  and  Wil¬ 
liam  St  Clare,  Earl  of  Orkney,  attef- 
ted  as  above,  has  mifled  all  our  anti¬ 
quarians  ;  moll  of  them  mention  the 
Orkneys  falling  to  the  crown  by  for¬ 
feiture  ;  whereas  William  St  Clare, 
Earl  of  Orkney,  was  not  forfeited, 
even  according  to  Dr  Abercrombie’s 
account  of  the  matter,  till  the  year 
1477  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  public 
deeds,  that,  before  that  period,  he  is 
only  defigned  Earl  of  Caithnefs,  a 
demonftration  that  he  was  then  di- 
vefted  of  Orkney,  ido^  Abercrombie 
is  in  a  miftake,  in  faying,  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithnefs 
was  forfeited  for  maintaining  the 
caftle  of  Crichton  againft  the  King  ; 
for  William  Earl  of  Orkney  was  ne¬ 
ver  poifelfed  of  Crichton.  But  Wil- 
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liatn  Lord  Crichton  was  forfeited  for 
defending  that  caftle  againlt  his  Ma- 
jelly  in  the  year  1483  ;  the  procefs 
of  forfeiture  being  extant  in  Lord 
Haddington’s  Collections,  whereby  it 
appears,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany’s  party,  and  forfeited 
alongll  with  him.  Abercrombie’s 
miftake  in  this  matter  has  probably 
proceeded  upon  this  erroneous  fuppo- 
lition,  that,  as  the  earldom  of  Caith- 
nefs,  which  belonged  to  the  Crich¬ 
tons,  had  been  given  to  William  St 
Clare,  Earl  of  Orkney,  the  caftle  of 
Crichton  had  been  given  to  him  at 
the  fame  time  alfo  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  cafe.  Befides,  Abercrombie’s  ac¬ 
count  cannot  be  tru^  ;  for  it  appears, 
that  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  ad¬ 
herents  were  not  forfeited,  as  before 
obferved,  till  the  year  1483  ;  whereas 
William,  St  Clare,  Earl  of  Orkney, 
died  before  the  1481,  as  appears  by  a 
contract  executed  between  his  fons, 
William  St  Clare,  the  cldeft  fon,  with 
Henry  his  fon  on  the  one  part,  and 
Sir  Oliver  St  Clare,  the  younger  fon, 
on  the  other  part,  upon  the  9th  of 
February  that  year,  mentioned  by  Dr 
Abercrombie  himfelf  whereby  Sir 
Oliver  refigns  and  gives  over  to  the 
faid  William  St  Clare,  eldeft  fon  and 
•  heir  of  the  deceafed  William  Earl  of 
Caithnefs,  and  Henry  St  Clare,  his 
eldeft  fon,  the  lands  of  Coufiand,  D7. 
fart,  and  Ravenferaig ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  faid  William  St  Clare, 
and  his  fon  and  apparent  heir,  Henry, 
make  over,  in  the  fame  manner,  to 
the  faid  Sir  Oliver  and  his  heirs,  all 
right,  claim,  and  title  of  right,  which 
they  may  have  to  the  lands  of  Rof- 
line,  Pentland,  and  Pentland-muir, 
Morton  and  Morton-hall,  Herbert- 
ihire.  See. 

After  the  aforefaid  contract,  exe¬ 
cuted  between  King  James  and  Chrif- 
tian  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  the  above  tranfaCtion  with  Wil- 
'  liam  St  Clare,  Earl  of  Orkney  and 
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Caithnefs,  the  Kings  of  Scotland 
came  to  have  an  abfolute  and  irre¬ 
deemable  right  to  the  property  of  the 
earldom  of  Orkney,  and  to  the  fupc- 
riority  thereof  during  the  not-re- 
demption  ;  for,  upon  redemption,  the 
King  of  Norway  had  no  further 
claim  but  to  the  fuperiority  only ; 
accordingly,  as  was  obferved,  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  (To  be  continued,) 

Remarkable  Instances  (?/' Virtue 
and  Friendship  in  the  Negro 
Race.  Related  by  Abbe  Kaynai. 

IN  America  it  is  generally  believed 
and  aflerted,  that  the  Africans 
are  equally  incapable  of  reafon  and 
of  virtue.  But  to  the  fuggeftions  of 
tyranny  and  the  aflertions  of  preju¬ 
dice,  let  us  oppofe  the  following  well 
authenticated  faCl,  as  related  by  the 
Abbe  Raynal. 

An  Englilh  ihip,  that  traded  to 
Guinea  in  1752,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  furgeon  behind,  whofe  bad  ftate 
of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  fea.  Murray,  for  that  was 
his  name,  was  there  endeavouring  to 
recover  his  health,  when  a  Dutch  vef- 
fel  drew  near  the  coaft,  put  the  blacks 
in  irons,  whom  curiofity  had  brought 
to  the  fhore,  and  inftantly  failed  oft 
with  their  booty.  Thofe  who  inte- 
refted  themfclvcs  for  thefe  unhappy 
people,  incenfed  at  fo  bafe  a  treache¬ 
ry,  inftantly  ran  to  Cudjoc,  at  whofe 
houfe  Murray  lodged,  who  ftopped 
them  at  his  door,  and  aftted  them 
what  they  were  in  fearch  of ;  “  The 
white  man  who  is  with  you,”  an- 
fwered  they,  **  who  ftiould  be  put  to  I 
death,  becaufe  his  brethren  have  car¬ 
ried  off  ours.”  “  The  Europeans,” 
replied  the  generous  hoft,  “  who 
have  carried  off  our  countrymen,  arc 
barbarians  ;  kill  them  whenever  you 
can  find  them.  But  he  who  lodges 
with  me  is  a  good  man ;  he  is  my 
friend)  my  houfe  is  his  fortrefs ;  I 
am  his  foldier,  and  will  defend  him< 
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Before  you  can  get  at  him,  you  (hall 
pafs  over  my  body.  O,  ray  friends ! 
what  juft  man  would  ever  enter  my 
doors,  if  I  had  fuffered  my  habitation 
to  be  ftained  with  the  blood  of  an  in¬ 
nocent  man  This  difeourfe  ap- 
peafed  the  rage  of  the  blacks  :  they 
retired  alhamed  of  the  defign  that 
had  brought  them  there  ;  and  fome 
days  after  acknowledged  to  Murray 
himfelf,  how  happy  they  were  that 
they  had  not  committed  a  crime 
which  would  have  occafioned  them 
perpetual  remorfe. 

This  event,  continues  the  Abbe, 
renders  it  probable,  that  the  firft  im- 
preflions  which  the  Africans  receive 
in  the  new  world  determine  them  ei¬ 
ther  to  good  or  bad  adions.  Repea¬ 
ted  experience  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation  ;  thofe  who  fall  to 
the  (hare  of  a  humane  mafter  wil¬ 
lingly  cfpoufc  his  interefts.  They 
infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirits  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  place  where  they  are  fixed. 
This  attachment  is  fometimes  exalted 
evea  into  hcroifm.  A  Portuguefe 
(lave,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods, 
having  learnt  that  his  old  mafter  had 
been  taken  up  for  an  affafli nation, 
came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and 
acknowledged  himfelf  guilty  of  the 
fa(ft ;  let  himfelf  be  put  in  prifon  in 
lieu  of  his  mafter ;  brought  falfc, 
though  judicial,  proofs  of  his  preten¬ 
ded  crime,  and  fuffered  death  inftcad 
of  the  guilty  perfon. 

With  refpcdl  to  their  being  fufeep- 
tible  of  love  and  friendfhip,  the  fame 
excellent  writer  relates  an  inftance 
that  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  fa¬ 
ble  or  hiftory. 

Two  negroes,  both  young,  hand- 
fomc,  robuft,  courageous,  and  born 
with  a  foul  of  an  uncommon  caft, 
had  been  fond  of  each  other  from 
their  infancy.  Partners  in  the  fame 
labours,  they  were  united  by  their 
fufferings,  which,  in  feeling  minds, 
form  a  ftrongcr  attachment  than  plca- 
fures.  If  they  were  not  happy,  they 
comforted  each  other  at  leaft  in  their 


mifery.  Love,  Avhich  generally  ob¬ 
literates  remembrance' of  all  misfor¬ 
tunes,  ferved  only  to  make  theirs 
complete.  A  negro  girl,  who  was 
likewife  a  flave,  and  whofe  eyes 
fparkled,  no  doubt,  with  greater  vi¬ 
vacity  and  fire  from  the  contraft  of 
her  dark  complexion,  excited  an 
equal  flame  in  the  hearts  of  thefe  two 
friends.  The  girl,  who  was  more 
capable  of  infpiring  than  of  feeling  a 
ftrong  p.iflion,  would  readily  have 
accepted  either  ;  but  neither  of  them 
would  deprive  his  friend  of  her,  or 
yield  her  up  to  him.  Time  ferved 
only  to  iiicreafe  the  torments  they 
fuffered,  without  atfedling  their  friend¬ 
fhip  or  their  love.  Oftentimes  did 
tears  of  aiiguifh  ftream  from  their 
eyes,  in  the  midft  of  the  demonftra- 
tions  of  friendlhip  they  gave  each 
other,  at  the  fight  of  the  too-beloved 
objed  that  threw  them  into  defpair. 
They  fometimes  fwore  that  they 
would  love  her  no  more,  and  that 
they  would  rather  part  with  life  than 
forfeit  their  friendfhip.  The  whole 
plantation  was  moved  at  the  fight  of 
thefe  conflids.  The  love  of  the  two 
friends  for  the  beautiful  negro  girl 
was  the  topic  of  every  converfation. 

One  day  they  followed  her  into  a 
wood ;  there  each  embraced  her, — 
clafped  her  a  thoufand  times  to  his 
heart, — fwore  all  the  oaths  of  attach¬ 
ment,  and  called  her  every  name  that 
love  could  infpire  ;  when,  fuddenly, 
without  fpeaking  or  looking  at  each 
other,  they  both  plunged  a  dagger 
into  her  breaft.  She  expired,  and 
they  mingled  their  tears  and  groans 
with  her  laft  breath.  They  roared 
aloud,  and  made  the  wood  refound 
wuth  their  violent  outcries.  A  flavc 
came  running  to  their  afllftance,  and 
faw  them  at  a  diftance  ftifling  the 
vidim  of  their  extraordinary  paflion 
with  their  kifles.  He  called  out  to 
fon>e  others,  who  foon  came  up,  and 
found  thefe  tw’o  friends  embracing 
each  other  upon  the  body  of  this  un- 
happy  girl,  and  bathed  in  her  blood  ; 
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while  they:  themfelves  were  expiring 
in  the  ftreams  that  flovyed  from  their 
own  wounds.  fr 

Thefe  lovers  and  thefe  friends  be¬ 
longed  to  a  body  of  25,000  negroes, 
de  (lined  to  furnilh  Europe  with 
twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  hogftieads 
of  fugar.  Is  it  then  in  the  midft  of 
fuch  fcvcre  labours,  and  in  fo  degra¬ 
ding  a  Ration,  that  we  fee  fuch  ac¬ 
tions  as  mult  a(loni(h  the  whole 
world  ?  If  there  can  be  a  man  who  is 
not  ftruci:  with  horror  and  compaf- 
fion  at  the  greatnefs  of  this  ferocious 
love.  Nature  muft  have  formed  him, 
not  for  the  flavery  of  the  negroes, 
but  for  the  tyranny  of  their  mafters. 
Such  a  man  muft  have  lived  without 
comfort ;  he  muft  never  have  Ihed  a 
tear,  and  none  will  ever  be  Ihed  for 
him. 

Their  tendernefs  for  their  offspring, 
and  their  grateful  recollection  of  good 
and  generous  aClions,  is  remarkably 
illuftrated  by  the  following  inftance, 
related  by  Captain  Snelgrave,  who 
traded  many  years  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea. 

•The  Chief,  or  King  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  river  Old  Calebar  (for 
their  are  many  petty  Princes  on  that 
river),  w^ent  on  board  Captain  Snel¬ 
grave,  having  a  curiofity  to  view  the 
fhip,  and  to  hear  the  European  mufic. 
Being  highly  pleafed  with  his  enter¬ 
tainment,  he  invited  the  Captain  to 
go  on  Ihore.  Snelgrave  contented ; 
but  knowing  the  ferocity  of  that  na¬ 
tion,  he  took  care  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  gunner  and  ten  failors,  well 
armed.  When  he  landed,  he  was 
conducted  to  fome  di  (lance  from  the 
fhore,  where  he  found  the  King, 
feated  on  a  (tool,  under  fome  iliady 
trees.  On  one  fide  vras  another  ftool, 
on  which  he  was  defired  to  feat  him- 
felf.  The  King  fpoke  not  a  word, 
nor  made  the  lead  motion  till  his 
gueft  was  feated ;  when  he  bid  him 
welcome,  and  enquired  after  his  health, 
Snelgrave  returned  thefe  compli¬ 
ments,  at  the  fame  time  bowing,  and 


taking  off  his  hat.  Many  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  courtiers  were  (landing  round 
their  mailer ;  and  at  fome  diftance 
were  about  fifty  of  his  guards,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  their  fwords 
by  their  fides,  and  a  barbed  lance  in 
their  hands.  The  Englifli  failors 
polled  themfelves  oppofite  to  thefe,  at 
the  diftance  of  twenty  p^^es. 

After  having  prelented  the  King 
with  fome  toys,  with  which  he  Teem¬ 
ed  delighted,  Snelgrave  faw  a  little 
negro  child  tied  by  the  leg  to  a  (lake 
that  was  driven  in  the  ground,  flies 
and  other  infcCls  crawling  over  him, 
and  two  priefts  (landing  by.  Sur- 
prifed  at  this  fight,  he  alked  the 
King  why  the  child  w’as  tied  to  the 
(lake  in  that  manner.  The  Prince 
anfwered,  that  he  was  a  victim,  who 
was  to  be  facrificed  that  night  to  the 
god  Egho,  for  the  profperity  of  his 
kingdom.  Snelgrave  inllantly  felt 
fuch  emotions  of  horror  and  com- 
palfion,  that,  as  he  himfelf  owns,  he 
rather  too  precipitately  ordered  one 
,  of  his  people  to  untie  the  victim,  in 
order  to  fave  his  life.  He  had  no 
fooner  done  this,  than  one  of  the 
guards  advanced  towards  him,  with 
his  lance  raifed,  and  with  a  threate¬ 
ning  air.  Snelgrave,  apprehenfive 
that  he  w’ould  rurr  the  faiior  through, 
inllantly  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
piftol,  the  fight  of  which  greatly  ter¬ 
rified  the  King.  But  the  Captain 
bid  the  interpreter  aifure  the  Prince, 
that  he  would  not  offer  the  lead  vio¬ 
lence  to  hkn  or  his,  provided  he 
would  order  his  guard  not  to  moled 
the  Eii'glifti. 

The  King  confenting  to  this,  and 
harmony  being  again  rcllored,  the 
Captain,  how’ever,  expoftulated  with 
him,  for  having  thus  violated  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  by  permitting  his 
guard  to  threaten  his  man  with  his 
lance.  To  this  the  negro  monarch 
anfwered,  that  he  was  the  firft  ag- 
grelfor,  in  ordering  his  people  to  re- 
leafe  the  viClim,  w'ho  was  his  proper¬ 
ty.  The  Captain  candidly'  acknow- 
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ledged  that  he  had  been  too  hafty ; 
at  the  fame  time  apologifing  for  his 
condud,  upon  the  principles  of  his 
religion,  which,  while  it  forbad  the 
taking  away  the  property  of  another, 
forbad  alfo  the  putting  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  to  death ;  that  fuch  a  conduct, 
fo  far  from  rendering  Heaven  propi¬ 
tious,  w’^ould  incur  the  wrath  of  the 
omnipotent  God,  whom  the  white 
man  adored.  He  added,  that  the 
great  law  of  nature  was,  “  not  to  do 
unto  others  that  which  we  would  not 
have  them  to  do  unto  us.*’’  He  then 
offered  to  purchafe  the  child,  to  which 
the  King  readily  confented  ;  and  to 
the  Captain’s  great  furprize,  only  alk- 
ed  a  ftring  of  blue  beads,  worth  a- . 
bout  half  a  crown,  when  it  was  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  would  have  demanded 
ten  times  that  fum  ;  it  being  common 
with  the  negroes,  from  the  higheft 
to  the  lowed,  to  take  all  advantages 
of  the  Europeans.  This  favour  be¬ 
ing  obtained,  the  Captain  ftaid  about 
an  hour  with  the  King,  treating  him 
with  the  European  liquors  and  pro- 
vifions,  which  he  had  brought  on 
(bore  on  purpofe.  After  this  he  took 
his  leave, and  the  King  expreffed  him- 
felf  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  vifit, 
that  he  promifed  to  go  on  board  the 
Ihip  again,  before  the  Captain  left  the 
river. 

The  day  before  he  landed,  Snel- 
grave  had  purchafed  the  mother  of 
this  child,  without  divining  wdiat 
would  happen  in  the  fequcl.  The 
furgeon  obferving  Ihe  had  much  milk 
in  her  breads,  quedioned  the  perfon 

•  An  admirable  argument  this  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Captain  in  the  Have  trade  i  — 
Shenftone,  who,  in  his  aoth  tlegy,  has 
put  a  pathetic  lamentation  in  the  mouth 
of  an  African  (lave,  makes  him  fpeak  thus 
of  his  Cnriftian  tyrants:. 

Yet,  in  their  face,  fuperior  beauty  glows: 


wrong : 

Yet  from  their  lip  the  voice  of  mercy 
flows. 

And  e’en  religion  dwells  upon  their 
tongue* 
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who  had  brought  her  from  the  inland 
country,  whether  Die  had  not  a  child, 
to  which  he  was  anfwered  in  the  ne¬ 
gative.  But  no  fooner  was  the  little 
negro  brought  on  board,  than,  in- 
dantly  perceiving  him  in  the  arms  of 
the  failors,  ihe  fprang  towards  him 
with  maternal  impetuofity,  and  fnat- 
ched  him  into  her  own.  The  whole 
feene  was  the  mod  afFeding  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  child  w^as  as 
handfome  as  a  negro  can  be,  and 
was  about  eighteen  months  old.  But 
when  the  mother  underdood  from 
the  interpreter,  that  the  Captain  had 
refeued  her  child  from  death,  the 
expredions  of  her  grateful  heart  were 
as  lively  as  had  been  thole  of  mater¬ 
nal  tendernefs.  This  adventure  was 
no  fooner  known  to  the  negroes,  of 
w^hom  there  w^ere  above  500  on 
board,  than  they  all  began  to  clap 
their  hands,  and  to  fing  in  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  praife.  What  heart  could  be 
unaffefted  by  fuch  a  fccne  ?  Such  an 
impreflion  did  it  make  on  thofe  poor 
negroes,  fuch  favourable  ideas  did  it 
give  them  of  the  w^hite  men,  that  the 
Captain  failed  not  to  find  the  happy* 
effects  of  this  adventure,  by  their 
peaceable  demeanour  through  the 
voyage.  When  the  Captain  arrived 
at  Antigua,  where  he  w^as  to  difpofe 
of  his  cargo,  he  related  every  circum- 
dance  to  Mr  Studely,  a  planter,  who 
indantly  purchafed  the  mother  and 
fon,  and  ever  treated  them  with  the 
mod  humane  attention. 

If,  then,  the  fable  race  are  fvifcep- 
tlble  of  reafon,  virtue,  fidelity,  and 
heroic  generofity  ;  if  their  favage  bo- 
foms  glow  with  lovv^,  frlendlhip,  and 
the  tcndernelles  of  human  nature,  we 
mud  judify  our  treatment  of  them  on 
fome  other  principles  than  that  of 
the  mere  difference  of  lliape  and  co¬ 
lour. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  afferts,  that  out 
of  9,, 000, 003  of  unhappy  beings,  who 
have  been  exported  from  Guinea, 

I  1,400,000  are  the  only  furvivors  in 
1  America  and  the  Weil  Indies.  This 
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account  will  not  appear  furprifing, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  a  fa^,  that 
an  annual  exportation  of  30,000  ne¬ 
groes  is  neccffary  to  recruit  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  plantations.  The  falvation 
of  lives,  therefore,  is  as  much  the 
governing  principle  in  the  flavc  trade 
as  the  falvation  of  fouls. 

Remarkable  Anecdotes  of  John 
Phil  LIP  SON,  Etq;  an  Englijh  Gen- 
tkfnan<t  •who  lately  died  in  the  Bajlile 
at  Paris. 

About  forty  years  ago  he  in¬ 
herited  an  eftate  of  near  three 
thoufand  pounds  a- year,  from  a  long 
line  of  anceftors,  part  in  Norfolk,  and 
part  in  other  counties.  Nature  gave 
him  perhaps  the  greateft  natural  ta¬ 
lents  of  any  man  in  his  age  ;  his  wit 
was  unbounded,  and  his  memory  fo 
retentive,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  long 
life,  he  never  read  the  fame  book 
'  twice,  yet  never  forgot  any  thing ; 
ynd  from  once  reading  a  poem  of  a 
thoufand  lines,  would,  three  months 
afterwards,  repeat  it  without  an  er¬ 
ror.  He  was  fo  familiar  with  the 
dead  languages,  that  he  wrote  them 
off  hand  with  great  elegance.  He 
fpoke  all  the  modern  ones  with  the 
fame  fluency  as  his  native  tongue. 
He  had  a  very  elegant  tafte  for  poe¬ 
try  ;  and  every  external  accomplifli- 
ment  ferved  to  fet  off  one  of  the  hap- 
pieft  perfons  that  has  been  feen  ;  and 
all  thefe  advantages  of  nature  and 
fortune,  he  applied  with  the  moft  un¬ 
remitted  diligence  to  the  ruin  of  the 
female  fex.  With  them  he  ftuck  at 
nothing  to  carry  his  ends  ;  he  would 
never  marry,  but  ruined  more  young 
women  of  family  and  fortune  than 
any  other  man  that  ever  exifted  ;  the 
writer  of  this  account  has  heard  of 
more  than  tnuenty^  on  good  authority. 
In  thefe  purfuits  he  Ipcnt  above  fe- 
venty  thoufand  pounds — fought  ele¬ 
ven  duels — and  travelled,  merely  for 
fuch  purpofes,  more  than  thrice  the 
circumference  of  the  elobe.  In  this 


aim  he  was  fo  indefatigable,  that,  to 
attain  his  end,  he  would  undergo  fa¬ 
tigue,  hunger,  third,  and  the  lofs  of 
property,  health,  and  fame  At  the 
age  of  forty- feven,  he  was  not  worth 
a  Ihilling  ;  but  in  order  ftill  to  carry 
on  his  perpetual  attacks  on  virtuous 
women  (for  he  never  would  have  com¬ 
merce  with  any  other),  he  put  in 
praftice  fuch  a  feries  of  contrivances, 
tricks,  plans,  fehemes,  and  counter¬ 
feits,  as  brought  him  in,  during  feven 
or  eight  years,  an  income  almoft  as 
ample  as  that  he  had  loft  ;  but  being 
at  length  forced  to  leave  London,  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  for  a  few  years 
fuccceded  as  well  there,  till  at  laft 
aiming  at  a  game  too  high  for  his 
reach,  he  was  apprehended  under  the 
pretence  of  crimes  againft  the  ftatc, 
and  thrown  into  the  Baftile.  He 
there  debauched  a  virtuous  girl,  his 
keeper’s  daughter,  and,  as  if  his  death 
was  defigned  to  take  a  tindure  from 
;  his  life,  a<5tually  died  in  her  arms ! 

[The  preceding  extraordinary  cha- 
radler  refembles  very  much  that  of 
a  French  gentleman,  related  by  the 
Due  de  Sully  in  his  Memoirs.— 
Though  this  has  already  appeared 
in  the  firft  volume  of  our  Collec¬ 
tion,  yet,  as  it  bears  fo  ftriking  a 
fimilarity  to  the  foregoing,  and  is 
not  much  longer,  we  lhall  iafert  it 
here,  to  enable  our  prefent  readers 
the  more  readily  to  draw  the  com- 
parifon  betwixt  them.] 

Singular  Character  of  a  French 
I  Gentleman.  By  the  Due  de  Sully. 

WHEN  the  Due  de  Sully,  in 
1 603,  fet  out  on  an  embaffy 
I  for  the  Court  of  England,  he  was  at- 
I  tended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  the 
'  principal  gentlemen  in  France.  A- 
mongft  the  reft  M.  Servin  prefented 
his  young  fon  to  him  ;  at  the  fame 
time  earneftly  begging  the  Duke, 
that  he  would  ufe  his  beft  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  him  an  honeft  mau. 
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This  rcqueft  gave  Sully  a  great  cu- 
riolity  to  fearch  into  his  charadler» 
and  he  gives  the  following  ttriking 
account  of  him. 

His  genius,  fays  he,  was  fo  lively, 
that  nothing  could  efcape  his  pene¬ 
tration  ;  his  apprehenfion  was  fo 
quick,  that  he  underftood  every  thing 
in  an  inftant ;  and  his  memory  was 
fo  prodigious,  that  he  never  forgot 
any  thing.  He  was  mailer  of  all  the 
branches  of  philofophy,  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  particularly  fortification  and 
dcfigning.  Nay,  he  was  fo  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  divinity,  that  he  was 
an  excellent  preacher,  when  he  plea- 
fed,  and  could  manage  the  contro- 
vcrfy  for  or  againll  the  Protellant 
religion  with  the  greateft  ability. 
He  not  only  underftood  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  other  learned  langua¬ 
ges,  but  all  the  jargons  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.  He  entered  fo  exadlly  into 
their  pronunciation  and  accent,  to 
which  he  joined  fuch  a  perfe<ft  imita¬ 
tion  of  their  air  and  manners,  that 
'not  only  the  people  of  the  different 
nations  in  Europe,  but  the  feveral 
provinces  of  France,  would  have  ta¬ 
ken  him  for  a  native  of  the  country. 
He  applied  his  talent  to  imitate  all 
forts  of  perfons,  which  he  performed 
with  wonderful  dexterity ;  and  was 
accordingly  the  bell  comedian  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  good  poet,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  muiician,  and  fung  with  equal 
art  and  fweetnefs.  He  faid  mafs ; 
for  he  would  do  every  thing,  as  well 
as  know  every  thing.  His  body  was 
perfedlly  proportioned  to  his  mind. 
He  was  well  made,  vigorous,  and 
agile,  formed  for  all  forts  of  exercifes. 

•  He  rode  a  horfe  well,  and  was  admi- 
'  red  for  dancing,  leaping,  and  wreft- 
ling.  He  was  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  fports  and  diverfions,  and 
could  pradife  in  moft  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  arts.—- But  reverfe  the  medal, 
lays  Sully  :  he  was  a  liar,  laife, 
treacherous,  cruel,  and  cowardly,  a 
fliarper,  drunkard,  and  glutton.  He 
vras  a  gamefter,  an  abandoned  de- 
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bauchee,  a  biafphemer,  and  an  atbaift* 
In  a  word,  he  was  polfelTed  of  every 
vice  contrary  to  nature,  to  honour, 
to  religion,  and  to  fociety.  He  perfif- 
ted  in  his  vices  to  the  laft,  and  fell  a 
facrifice  to  his  debaucheries,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  ;  he  died  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  ftew,  holding  the  glafs  in  his  hand, 
fwearing,  and  denying  God. 

Any  refleclions  upon  this  chara^et 
would  be  needlefs  :  it  muft  appear  fo 
thoroughly  vicious,  and  the  more 
dangerous,  from  all  thofe  extraordK 
nary  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind 
which  accompanied  it  ;  even  the  un- 
happy  father  pronounced  it  fo  in  a 
fon  ;  and  the  Due  de  Sully  obferves^ 
:hat  he  was  at  once  a  miracle  and  a 
monfter. 

On  the  Poifonous  ^ality  ef  the  of 
the  LAURbL. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburcr 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

S  the  dangerous  properties  of 
the  Laurel  have  not  been  gene¬ 
rally  known,  till  a  late  melancholy  in¬ 
cident  *  has  rendered  them  fufficient- 


*  This  unhappy  affair  has  made  much 
noife  in  the  world,  and  a.ftiort  account  of 
it  may  not  improperly  be  inferted  here. 
John  Donncllan,  Efq;  an  Irifti  gentleman, 
was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  iervice  of 
the  £aft  India  Company.  Having  acqui¬ 
red  a  pretty  large  fortune,  he  returned, 
about  twelve  years  ago, to  London,  where 
he  commenced  a  leader  of  the  falhionR, 
and  a  manager  of  one  of  the  principal 
public  entertainments  in  that  city,  the 
Pantheon.— In  a  few  years,  by  an  unlucky 
attachment  to  play  and  gallantry,  he  dif- 
fipated  the  greateft  part  of  his  pecuniary 
acquifitidbf,  and,  to  repair  the  fi*ilurc  of 
his  finances,  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
having  rccourlc  to  the  too  common  fi- 
ntfle  of  fortune-hunting.  He  foon,  there¬ 
fore,  ingratiated  hiinfelf  into  the  favour 
of  a  young  lady,  the  filter  of  Sir  Thecdo- 
fiu9  Boughtoii,  who  frequented  the  diver¬ 
fions  of  the  Pantheon  alongft  with  her 
mother.  Lady  Boughton.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  her  confent,  he  confulted  the  old 


your  uleful  Mifccllany,  th^  account 
which  the  celebrated  Dr  Mead  gives 
of  that  fatal  herb,  In  his  Vegetable 
Syftem. 

“  The  bad  eflPeds  of  the  fimple  wa¬ 
ter  diftiiled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Laurocerafus^  or  common  laurel,  were 


All  the  dogs  fell  into  totterings 
and  convulfions  of  the  limbs,  which 
were  prefently  followed  by  a  total  pa- 


ralyfis,  fo  that  no  motion  could  be  ex¬ 
cited  even  by  pricking  or  cutting  them. 
No  inflammation  was  fecn  on  di/Tec- 
tion  in  any  of  the  internal  membranes. 
The  moft  remarkable  thing  was  a 
great  fullnefs  and  diftcnfion  of  the 
veins,  in  which  the  blood  was  fo  fluid 
that  even  the  lymph  in  its  vefTels  was 
generally  found  tinged  with  red.  The 
fame  water  inje*51ed  as  a  clyfter  into 
the  inteftines,  had  always  the  like  ef- 
fecfts  in  a  very  few.  minutes.  To  make 
the  manner  of  ading  of  this  poifon 
the  more  evident/  a  quantity  of  it  was 
prepared  much  ftronger  than  ordina¬ 
ry,  by  diftilling  it  twice  from  frelh 
leaves,  which  produced  about  a  drachm 
of  a  heavy  oil,  fubfifting  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  about  three  pints  of  water. 
This,  by  frequent  (baking,  was  quite 
incorporated  again  with  the  water. 
About  two  ounces  of  this  killed  a 
middle-fized  dog  in  lefs  than  half  a 
minute,  even  w|^ile  it  was  pafling 
down  his  throat. 
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Lady,  who  gave  him  an  abfolute  rcfafal. 
On  which  Captain  Donncrilan  and  Mil's 
Boughton  were  privately  wedded.  This 
occalioned  a  violent  mifunderftanding  be¬ 
tween  Lady  Boughton  and  the  married 
couple,  which  fobfifted  for  a  long  time. 
At  length,  however,  the  parties  met  by 
accident  at  a  watering  place  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  a  reconciliation  took  place  by  the 
inlerpofition  of  friends,  and  the  Captain 
and  hip  Lady  were  invited  to  refide  at  the 
family  featatLawford-Hall,  in  Warwick- 
(hire,  whither  they  accordingly  went  in 
177S.  Mrs  DonnelUn  had  a  very  hand- 
fome  fortune  in  her  own  right ;  but  as 
(lie  was  the  immediate  fucceflbr  to  the 
eftate  of  her  brother,  Sir  Theodofius,  the 
Captain  formed  the  horrid  defign  of  get¬ 
ting  into  the  pofTeflion  of  the  whole  fami¬ 
ly  weaiih,  by  cutting  off  the  y-uing  Baro¬ 
net  by  poifon.  The  circumftance  of  Sir 
Theodofius  being  in  a  bad  ftate  of  health, 
and  in  the  life  of  taking  medicines,  fa 
voured  the  inhuman  feheme;  This  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  effected,  by  infuling  in;o  a  phial 
of  phvfic,  which  ftood  in  Sir  Theodofius* 
bedchamber,  a  quantity  of  laurel  water. 
On  inofning  of  Wednefday  the  30th 
of  Auguft  laft,  Lady  BoMgbton  went  into 
her  fon’s  room  to  give  him  bis  pbyfic. — 


She  took  the  fatal  bottle  from  the  fiielf, 
and  pouring  one  half  into  a  tea  enp,  gave 
it  to  Sir  TheodofiuSf  who  drank  it  off.— 
In  lefs  than  an  hour  he  expired  in  the 
•molt  dreadful  convulfions.  The  Captain 
would  not  allow  the  body  to  be  opened, 
and  it  was  foldered  up  in  a  leaden  oofiin, 
and  laid  in  the  family  vault  the  Wednef- 
day  following.  A  report,  however,  was 
circulated  in  the  country,  that  Sir  Theo- 
defius  Boughton  had  been  poifor.ed  ;  this 
having  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  William 
Whcler,  guardian  to  the*young  gentlc- 
m)in,  who  w»a8  underage,  he  ordered  the 
body  to  be  taken  out  of  the  vault,  and 
opened  by  feveral  able  furgeong,  who 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  deceafed 
h^d  died  by  poifon,  and  that  poifon  lau¬ 
rel  water. — A  coroner’s  inqueft  was  alfo 
held,  and  many  criminating  circunr.ftan- 
ccs  appearing  againft  Captain  Donnellan, 
he  was- apprehended  and  comnsitled  to 
Warwick  goal.  He  was  tried  at  the  afll- 
zes  there,  on  Friday  March  30.  before  Mr 
Juftice  jBplIcr,  and  a  refpc(5lably  Jury, 
who  urr^iHmoufly  found  him  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Sir  Theodofius  Boughton.— 
He  was  executed  at  Warwick  the  Monday 
following,  and  aflerted  his  innocence  I* 
the  lad  moment  of  hisexideocc. 
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I  (halt  only  add,  that  the  deadly 
power  of  this,  water  feems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  its  being  pver  .fatura- 
ted  with  the  heavy  oil  which  we  have 
mentioned;  and  therefore  we  experi¬ 
enced  that  ten  drops  of  a  red  oil  (like 
to  this,  of  a  kernelly  flavour  and  tafte) 
diftilled  in  the  fame  manner  from  bit¬ 
ter  almonds  (after  the  fweet  oil  has 
been  exprelfed),  mixed  with  an  ounce 
of  common  water,  in  like  manner  kil¬ 
led  a  dog  in  about  half  an  hour. 

That  a  Ample  liquor,  without 
any  extraordinary  fenfible  qualities, 
Ihould  even  in  its  paflage  into  the  fto- 
ihach,  nay  when  thrown  into,  the 
lower  guts  as  a  clyfter,  inftantaneouf- 
ly  kill,  and  that  without  any  marks 
of  inflammation  or  corroflon,  can  no 
other  way  be  accounted  for  but  by  an 
immediate  clFeft  on  the  animal  fpirits. 

“  We  gave  a  fmall  dog  an  ounce 
of  ftrong  Laurel  Water.  He  fell  im¬ 
mediately  into  molil  violent  convul- 
fions,  which  were  foon  followed  by  a 
total  lofs  of  limbs.  When  he  feemed 
expiring,  we  held  to  his  noftrils  a  phial 
of  good  fpirit  of  Sal-Ammoniac,  and 
forced  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fame 
down  his  throat ;  he  inftantly  felt  its 
virtue,  and,  by  continuing  the  ufe  of 
it  for  fome  time,  recovered  by  degrees 
the  motion  of  his  legs;  and  in  about 
two  hours  walked  about,  and  was  well. 

“  This  antidote  (hews  the  nature  of 
the  poifon,  and  I  make  no  doubt  the 
fame  will  prove  efFedtual  againft  any 
others  of  this  kind,  which,  without 
an  inflaming' quality,  ftupify  and  flop 
the  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid.  I 
give  this  hint,  bee  mfe  it  is  well  known 
the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  particular¬ 
ly  of  black*  cherries,  afford  by  diiliila- 

tion  a  water  in  tafte  and  fmell  not  un- 

% 

Hke  to  that  from  laurel  and  bitter  al¬ 
monds  ;  which,  if  drawn  off  very 
ftrong,  or  over  impregnated  with  hea¬ 
vy  oil,  may  certainly  catife  the  like 
bad  fymptoms.  I’pon  this  account  I 
think  our  (hops  had  better  be  without 
this  water,  efpecially  fince  it  is.  not 
known  to'  have  had  any  medicinal 
VoL.  LII, 


virtue,  and  is  commonly  given  to  in¬ 
fants,  calily  affefted,  and  fubjedl  to 
convulftons,  the  very  diforder  which 
waters  of  this  kind  have  been  found 
to  produce.” 

Anecdote  of  Mr  Whitefield. 

This  wonderful  Dodlor  of  Souls 
was  preaching  to  a  numerous 
[Congregation  in  his  conventicle  in 
Tottenham-court  road,  with’ his  ufual 
vehemence,  his  eyes  flaming  in  their 
lockets,  and  his  arms  expanded  as  if 
he  was  buffetting  the  billows: — “  -.Ve 
w'ill  fuppofe  this  temple  of  worfhip,” 
fays  he,  “  my  dear  brethren,  a  (hip 
in  a’ dreadful  tempeft  ! — your  fpiritual 
pilot  not  on  board  to  guide  you  to 
the  beacon  of  falety  ! — he  that  has 
conduced  you  through  the  many 
ftorms  of  this  perilous  life  with  celef- 
tial  comfort ! — I  need  not  tell  you 
how  watchful  I  have  been  for  the 
comfort  of  your  dear  fouls  ! — In  lUch 
a  fituation,  what  Would  you  do  to  be 
faved  ? — I  alk  you,  what  would  you 
do  to  be  faved  “  Why,  d — n  my 
eyes,’^  replied  a  failor,  “  take  to  the 
long-boat,  to  be  fare ;  what  would 
you  liaVe  us  to  do 

The  Anfwer  of  d  juft  Kiiig  to  an  un* 
reaforiable  Petitioner* 

JUDGE  DORMER  had  married 
the  lifter  of  Mr  P-  - — ,  who  killed 
a  gentleman  very  bafely.  The  Judge 
;  applied  to  George  I.  for  his  relation's 
pardon,  owning,  at  the  fame  time, 
’that  there  was  nothing  to  be  urged  in 

i*  alleviation  of  the  crime  which  P - - 

‘had'  committed,  but  he  hoped  that 
•  his  Majefty  would  fave  him  and  his 
family  from  the  infamy  his  execution 
would  bring  on  them.  “  So,  Mr 
Juftice  (faid  the  King),  what  yn\x  pro- 
‘pofe  to  me  is,  that  I  fhould  transfer 
the  infamy  irom  you  and  your  family 
to  me  and  my  family.” — The  Juf-^ 
tice  was  filent,  and  P-—  was  exe¬ 
cuted. 

G 


Five  comic  afts,  with  mournful  fcencs  unbkii, 
And  only  entertaining  at  the  bed, 

To  draw  from  rakes  reform’d  no — moral 
fpecches— 

No  decent  fentiment  from  Mifs 


PROLOGUE  to  the  New  Comedy  of  Dissi? a- 

TION  *. 

Written  by  Captain  Top  ham. 

. 

Spoken  by  Air  King.  .  > 

WHAT  a  drangc  title  this  is — Dijfipation'  \ 
Ideal  whim — the  author's  wild  creation  I 
Id  this  romantic,,  fcntimental  age, 

£xids  there  fuch  a  folly — off  the  dage  ? 

The  lifjirc’s  falfe— our  bard  has  wander’d 
much — 

We're  wife  and  prudent,  as  our  friends-^thc 
Dutch. 

Look  to  our  careful  Commons, frugal  Lords, 
No  wade  there-— yes-=“forae  little  wade— of 
words. 

But  moie  there  afe,  who  thrifty  rhct’ric  (how, 
The  clofe  mum  eloquence  of— aye  and  no : 
They  mark  Den  Whijkeratidos  to  a  httcr, 

And  if  it  mud,  the  Icfs  is  faid  the  better.” 
See  to  his  Grace  amid  New*  market  Sirs, 
That  deep  fraternity  of  boo's  and  fpurs ! 

View  him  full  drefs'd— half  flannel  and  half 
leather, 

Up  to  twelve  done— or  fweated  to  a  feather. 

Jn  no  profufion  is  he  known  to  fin. 

He  takes  fair  pains— and  fometimes  more — to 
win, 

But  (hould  (he  faithful  dice  for  once  run  aofs, 
Not  he — niy  little  premium  pafh  dc  lo(h.” 
No  failing  trees  or  ruin’d  farms  deplore  him. 
His  fires,  good  men !  have  made  ail  fmooth  be- 
^  fore  him. 

In  gentler  bofi)ms  docs  this  folly  reign? 

Fird,  at  Salt-hill,  of  all  the  hunting  train, 
Behold  the  hroad-brimm* d  Dian  of  the  day. 

Top  five-bar  gates,  and  fhow  the  field  the 
way  ? 

Sure  (cries  fome  bridling  dame,  for  fear. dal 
ready) 

Thcfc  leaps  arc  not  fo  prudent  in  a  lady.” 
No,  Ma’am  !  why  not  ?— Grant  Mil's  Ihould 
have  a  fall, 

A  friendly  fettlement  will  cover  all.” 

In  Ihoft  the  rage  of  didipation’s  d’er, 

The  very  clubi  have  voted  it  a — bore. 

Their  paper  currency  is  under  par. 

For  gold  they  mutiny— or  cut  the  war. 

Nay,  thb’  a  giave  Divine’s  convenient  plan. 
Invites  to  take  Tome  tw'cnty  wives  a-than, 

The  prudent  foul  rej  dts  the  blefliug  fent  him, 
And  finds — 1  hear  at  lead-s^one  wife  content 


•in  breeches — 
In  (hort,  fhould  he  havepenn’da  laughirtgplay, 
And  rafhly  thrown  fome  ijle  wit  away. 

Pray,  Gentlemen— -1  beg  no  hcfitation — 
Damn  him!  and  (how  you  hate  all DiiTipatioa. 


EP I LO  GU  E  to  the  Same, 


Spoken  by  A/lrs  A  bin gt on. 

Written  by  the  Author. 

Fashion’s  the  word — again  at  her  com¬ 
mand 

To  mark  her  fov’reign  f\fray  I  take  my  Hand; 
All  ranks  alike  adore  my  potent  Queen. 

From  proud  St  James’s-fquarc  to  Bethnal 
Green : 

The  titled  dame  not  more  her  head  can  tofs 
Than  the  (hip-captain’s  wife  at  Ratcliff  Croi’s, 
Nor  more  contemptuous  frowns  the  birth-night 
belle 

Than  does  the  drawn  up  Mifs  of  Clerkenwcll, 
All  would  be  fine^  the  difference  only — what?  * 
Her  Grace  thinks  Mix  genteel,  and  Madam  that. 
The  fair  of  high  defeent  and  noble  bluod 
Efleems  h  vulgar  to  be  underfiood, 

Proud  of  the  worth  her  auceftors  bequeath  her, 
She  thinks  the  gifts  of  Nature  far  beneath  her, 
Reje^s  low  talents  that  difgiace  her  ifation. 
And  fcorns  the  meannefs  of  articulation. 

In  a  half  whifper  thus,  our  minds  we  tell, 

“  How’ch  you  do  ?— ’t  fee  you — ’p  you’re  very 
well.” 

Sir  John,  an  urchin  juft  emerg’d  from  fchool, 
Difdains  with  hsyden  girh  to  play  the  fool, 

“  O  curfe  the  women  all!  but  thofe  who  play* 
How  do  you  like  my  buckles?  MadebyGrijiy. 
**  Dancing’s  a  bore— and  love  fad  ftuff  at  beft 
is. 

“  Damn  it,  I  hate  all  dancing,  but  the  Vejliis* 
In  humbler  life  ftid  Fafhion  is  the  word, 
FuU  as  fantaftic,  and  yet  more  abfurd. 

The  great  fat  wife  of  fome  great  fat  (hopkeeper, 
Deep  in  com  t  mourning  grey,  and  fome  what 
deeper, 

Cramm’d  in  a  hackney  coach  at  Cutler’s  Hall, 
Take  three  coarfe  Mims  to  the  Mile-End  ball, 
Then,  waddling  up  the  room,  roars  out  t# 
Spoufe, 

“  Here’s  tio  good  company  at  all,  I  vows. 

And  there’s  Mifs  Pumpkin  dizen’d  out  in  red, 
Why  don't  you  knows? — Knows  what?-^ 
Why  knows  who’s  dead? 

Dead  I  Lord  have  mercy,  who  ?  G'ur  great  ihirfl 


But  ihould  our  hcad-ftrong  bard  have  dar’d 
to  nighty . 

Ih  boWxontcmpt  of  precedent  to  write 

uii  I  *  •  I  —  --- 

•  Written  by  Miles  Peter  ANDRE\vs,£/y/ 
author  of  feverdl  other  Dramatic  Pieces^  and  now 
peffbrnttng’iti  Dthry-Lafic  Theatre, 
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But  hold— methinks  improvidently  wife, 

Wc  raflily  ccnl'ure  what  we  nsght  to  prize  : 
Ladies  for  us  exert  this  darling  paffion. 

Do  t»n  it  here,  and  make  this  Play  the  falhion. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

ODE  to  a  MIRROF. 

Behold  the  Mirror  gently  foil 
The  maflers  of  the  daubing  race, 

And  Ihow,  without  the  pencil’s  toil, 

Each  change  of  mien,  and  trait  of  face. 

All  of  myfelf,  exprefsM  in  thee, 

Except  my  language,  I  defery, 

Thou  only  want’ft  a  voice  to  be 
As  much  inform’d  with  life  as  L 

Thofe  charms  that  Teape  the  Painter’s  art, 
With  eafe  thou  can’ll  to  view  pourtray : 

The  varying  paHlous  of  the  heart. 

That  in  the  varying  features  play  : 

Accordant  ftil.l  with  cv’ry  age. 

To  cv‘ry  Leling  thou  can’ll  bend  ; 

Change  as  I  wHl  in  ey'ry  flage. 

Each  change  thou  can’d  as  quick  attend. 

The  Artid,  with  unwearied  pains 
(His  (kill  the  fruit  of  drudging  years), 

Thr  canvafs  with  a  portrait  (tains. 

Which  but  a  mafk  at  bed  appears. 

But  thou,  a  vague  and  tranhent  bud. 

As  with  a  magic  word  can’d  frame, 

To  Man’s  incondant  nature  jud, 

For  ever  true — yet  ne’er  the  fame. 

following  Newean  Ode  is  prefented  io  our 
Renders,  as  a  Specimen  of  the  Rev,  Air 
Tasker’^  new  Tranjlution  of  Pindar. 

OGDOAD  I. 

AS  when  Homerric  hards  divine, 

To  dign'fy  the  Epic  line, 

The  fong  begin  from  Jov.e  : 

Thus  my  champion’s  cariy  name 
Afpiriiig  in  the  lids  of  fame, 

O  Heav’n’s  high  Kin|;!  by  thy  decree 
Receiv’d  the  fird  fruits  of  his  vic'lory 
In  thy  much  celebrated  Nemean  grove. 

H.  : 

Warm  with  Glory’s  heav’nly  6re, 

The  Ion  Ihould  emulate  his  lire  ? 

(To  Athens’  caufe  of  liigh  renown,  | 

Since  Fate  has  brougl)t  his  worth  to  light  j 
■Virtue’s  fair  ornament  and  bright),  ' 

In  his  arduous  footdeps  tread,  j 

With  Idhmian  flow’rets  deck  his  head, 

And  gain  Apollo’^s  Pythian  crown. 

HI.  I 

As  from  Orion’s  fhining  fire  ^ 

The  Pleiads  never  mud  retire. 

Or  decline  their  wat’ry  courfc; 

Thus  from  fam’d  Salamis,  my  hero’s  might, 

As  from  a  fount,  derives  its  fource— 

.  In  Salamis,  great  Ajax  born, 

,  Hector’s  challenge  heard  with  fcorn, 
ia  the  hard  Pancratian  fiiiht. 


Thy  drength,  O  Timodemus !  thou  had  Ihown, 
And,  worthy  of  thy  fires,  had  piov’d  thy  own 
Heroic  worth’s  hereditary  right. 

Thy  fires  from  rude  Acharnae  fprung, 
(Their  nerves  to  a£livc  vigour  drung) 

Near  to  ParnafTus*  lofty-reigning  height. 

For  vi£l’ries  won  -high  rais’d  their  names 
In  four  illudrious  Py  thian  games. 

V. 

On  fair  Coriiithus’  Idhmian  drand, 

Within  the  foldin  gs  of  good  Pelops*  land, 
Twice  four  glorious  crowns  they  won. 

And  feven  high  honours  in  the  Nemean  courfc 
Prov  d  their  refidlefs  force  : 

But  in  the  Athenian  Game  of  Jove, 

At  times  unnumberd,  with  fuccefs  they 
-  drove. — 

Ye  citizens,  on  Jove’s  high  alurs  burn 
Your  iiicenfe  for  your  chief’s  return; 

To  celebrate  the  fedive  day, 

Begin  ye  bards,  the  dulcet  lay. 

Afr  Tasker’j  Poetical  Addrefs  to  the  Duke 
Northumberland,  on  his  Grace's  ArrlviJ 
at  Bath  jor  the  Recovery  of  his  Health, 

Genius  of  Bladud’s*  healthy  fpring, 
Dcfccnd  with  healing  on  tliy  wing: 

In  aid  of  Med’eine’s  feeble  art. 

Thy  wimd’rous  energy  impait. 

As  erd  Judea’s  angel  dood. 

And  mov’d  Bethefda’s  lacred  flood. 

So  th  )U,  Altb  vernal  So!,  conlpire. 

To  raife  each  mineral  virtue  hi-'hcr; 

Vhy  eboiced  influence  kindly  flied. 

With  blooming  heakh  crown  Percy’s 
With  luftre  rc-illume  his  eye, 

Bid  racking  gnut  and  languor  fly  ; 

Bid  Ibaking  pally  uld-mt  ftand, 

And  drength  adorn  his  lib’ral  hand. 

Ye  dreams  of  Bladud,  as  ye  lilc 
In  exhalations  to  the  Ikies, 

'Your  breath  of  incenfe  grateful  beai\ 

For  Percy’s  health  preifent  a  pray’r  ; 

And  may  the  pray’r  (difpeis'd  by  norude*^ 
wind)  ( 

Before  th’  Almighty  throne  acceptance  find  C 
Long  to  prelcrve  Iris  valu’d  life,  to  blelsj/ 
maoklnd  ! 

A  PuNANiCAL  Epitaph,  on  the  Death  of  Mr 
Pitcher,  lai£  an  Ale  and  Beer  feller  at 
Gloucedcr. 

SrOP,  mournful  friend,  and  (hed  a  grateful 
.  tear, 

Upon  the  once  lov’d  Pitcher's  moving  Bicr  ; 

He  quits  the  \^orid  without  i egret  or  railing. 
Life’s  full  of  pain — his  always  has  been  ailing: 
Rcfign’d  he  fell,  contented  with  his  lot, 
Convinc’d  all  Pitchers  loon  mud  go  to  Pot. 

BIBO. 


*  The  vhtKCS  cf  the  Bath  Waters  are  faid  :l 
have  lecnfrjt  dije^vered  h 
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ther  a  number  of  families  from  the 
ancient  capital,  as  well  as  from  va¬ 
rious  other  parts  of  the  Roman  do¬ 
minions.  The  dedication  of  it  was 
celebrated  with  great  lolemnity  in  the 
year  230,  or,  according  to  other  au¬ 
thorities,  in  324. 

Having  related  the  foundation  of 
the  new  capital,  the  author  next  in- 
veftigates  the  complicated  fyftcm  of 
policy  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Dioclefian,  and  was  improved  by  his 
immediate  fiicceflbrs  ;  an  enquiry  the 
more  neceffary,  as  it  tends  to  illuf- 
trate  the  fecret  and  internal  caufes  of 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  power.-  In 
profecuting  this  intcrelling  fubjed, 
Mr  Gibbon  takes  an  extenfive  prof- 
pedl  of  the  conftitution  and  manners 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  delineating 
the  hierarchy,  the  patricians,  the 
pr^torian.  praefefts,  the  pr2efc(5l3  of 
Rome  and.  Conftantinople,  the  pro- 
confuls,  vice  prosfeds,  governors  of 
the  provinces,  &c.  He  next  takes  a 
view  of  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  the 
(late  of  the  army,  and  the  fcveral 
minifters  of  the  palace  ;  after  which 
he  gives  a  diftin<S  account  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  finances,  including  the  general 
tribute,  or  indidlion,  the  capitation- 
tax,  and  the  free  gifts.  ‘  In  elucida¬ 
ting  thofe  varipus  fubjeds,  our  au¬ 
thor  difoovers  a  depth  of  hiftorical 
and  political  refearch,  and  a  juftnels 
of  obferyation,  which  merit  the  war- 
meft  applaufe. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  opens  with 
the  chara<5ler  of  Conllantine,  which, 
as  being  excellently  delineated,  we 

readers  at  full 
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Rcmi^n  empire  inight  be  divided  into 
three  periods.  The  firlt  of  thofe  be-- 
gins  at  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonincs,  and  ends  with  the  fubver? 
fion  of  the  weftern  empire,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fixth  century. 
The  lecond  period,  according  to  our 
author’s  divifion,  extends  from  the 
reign  of  Juftinian  to  the  age  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  ;  and  the  third  compi  ifes  the 
interval  between  the  laft  mentioned 
epoch  and  the  taking  of  Conftanti- 
nople  by  the  Turks.  The  fubjedl 
hitherto  treated  by  this  elegant  wrir 
ter  is  the  firft  of  thefe  periods,  the 
execution  pf  which  is  at  length  ac- 
complifiied,  with  fuch  diftingpifhcd 
ability  as  entitles  the  author  to  the 
firft  rank  among  the  hiftorians  in  the 
Engliih  language,  and  muft  univer-; 
fiilly  excite*  a  dcfire  that  he  would 
profecute  the  narrative  through  the 
ieveral  periods  above-mentioned. 

The  former  pf  the  volumes  now 
under  our  confideration,  begins  with 
the  fevcntcenth  chapter,  which  treats 
of  the  foundation  of  Conftantinople. 
The  learned  hiftorian,  after  difplay- 
ing  the  pplitical  motives  which  de- 
terrniped  the  Roman  Emperor  to 
make  choice  of  this  fppt,  proceeds  to 
deferihe,  with  great  accuracy,  the 
geographical  fitua^ion  of  Byzantium, 
and  the  yarious  advantages  attending 
it.  The  rapidity  with  wdiich  the  new 
city  increafed,  in  refpc(5l  both  of 
tent  and  'inhabitants,  was  proportio¬ 
ned  CO  the  extreme  partiality  of^Con-: 
ftantine,  wl^o,  by  rendering  it  the 
(eat  of  the  imperial  ^ourt,  drevy  ihi- 


lhall  lay  before  our 
length. 

THE  character  of  the  prince 
who  removed  the  feat  of  empire,  and 
introduced  fuch  important  changes 
into  the  civil  and  religious  conftitu¬ 
tion  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  divided  the  opin  ions  ot 
mankind.  By  the  grateful  zeal  ot 
,the  Chriftians,  the  deliverer  of  the 
church  has  been  decorated  with  every 
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attribute  of  a  hero,  and  even  ,  of  a 
fain: ;  while  the  difeontent  of  the 
vanquilhed  party  has  compared  Con- 
ftantine  to  the  moft  abhorrent  of  thofe 
‘  tyrants,  who,  by  their  vice  and  weak* 
nefs,  diftionourcd  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple.  The  fame  pafllons  have  in  fome 
degree  been  perpetuated  to  fucceed- 
ing  generations,  and  the  character  of 
;Conftantine  is  confidcrcd,  even  in  the 
prefent  age,  as  an  object  either  of  fa- 
tire  or  ot  panegyric.  By  the  impar-  , 
tial  union  of  thofe  defecfls  which  are 
confefTed  by  his  warmeft  admirers, 
and  of  thofe  virtues  which  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  his  moft  implacable 
enemies,  we  might  hope  to  delineate 
a  juft  portrait  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  which  the  truth  and  candour  of 
hiftory  Ihould  adopt  without  a  bluih. 
But  it  would  foon  appear,  that  the 
vain  attempt  to  blend  fuch  difeordant 
colours,  and  to  reconcile  fuch  incon-? 
fiftent  qualities,  muft  produce  a  figure 
monftrous  rather  than  human,  un-^ 
lefs  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and  dif- 
tindl  lights,  by  a  careful  feparation  of 
the  different  periods  of  the  reign  of 
Conftantine. 

“  The  perfon,  as  \vell  as  the  mind 
of  Conftantine,  had  been  enriched  by 
nature  wnth  her  choice!!  endowments. 
His  ftature  was  lofty,  his  countenance 
majeftic,  his  deportment  graceful ;  his 
ftrength  and  adivity  were  difplayed 
in  every  manly  exercife,  and,  from 
his  earlieft  youth  to  a  very  advanced 
feafon  of  life,  he  preferved  the  vigour 
of  his  conftitution  by  a  ftrid  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  domeftic  virtues  of  chaf- 
tity  and  temperance.  He  delighted 
in  the  focial  intercourfe  of  familiar 
converfition ;  and  though  he  might 
fometimes  indulge  his  difpofition  to 
raillery  with  left  referve  than  was  re¬ 
quired  by  the  fevere  dignity  ot  his 
ftation,  the  courtefy  and  liberality 
of  his  manners  gained  the  hearts  ot 
all  who  approached  him.  The  fince- 
rity  of  his  friendlhip  has  been  fufpecr 
^ed;  yet  he  Ihewed,  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  a 
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warm  and  lading  attachment.  The 
difadvantage'  of  an  illiterate  educa« 
tion  had  not  prevented  him  frona 
forming  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  value 
of  learning  ;  and  the  arts  and  fciences 
derived  fome  encouragement  from 
the  munificent  protedion  of  Conftan* 
tine.  In  the  difpatch  of  bufmeft,  his 
diligence  was  indefatigable  ;  and  the 
adive  powers  of  his  mind  were  almoft 
continually  exercifed  in  reading,  wrU 
ting,  or  meditating,  in  giving  au« 
dience  to  ambaifadors,  and  in  exa- 
mining  the  complaints  of  his  fubjeds% 
Even  thofe  who  cenfured  the  pro* 
priety  of  his  meafures  were  compel¬ 
led  to  acknowledge,  that  he  poffcffcd 
magnanimity  to  conceive,  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  execute,  the  moft  arduous 
defigns,  without  being  checked  either 
by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  by 
the  clamours  of  the  multitude.  la 
the  field,  he  infufed  his  own  intrepid 
fpirit  into  the  troops,  whom  he  con* 
duded  w^;"h  the  talents  of  a  confum* 
mate  general ;  and  to  his  abilirieSj 
rather  than  to  his  fortune,  we  may 
aferibe  the  fignal  vidories  which  he 
obtained  over  the  foreign  and  dornef- 
tic  foes  of  the  republic  He  loved 
glory,  as  the  reward,  perhaps  as  ihc 
motive,  of  his  labours.  The  bound- 
left  ambition  which,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at 
York,  appears  as  the  ruling  paffion  of 
his  foul,  may  be  juftilicJ  by  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  his  own  fituation,  by  the  cha- 
rader  of  his  rivals,  by  the  confcioul- 
neft  of  fuperior  merit,  and  by  the 
profped  that  his  fucceft  would  enable 
him  to  reftore  peace  and  order  to  the 
dillraded  empire.  In  his  civil  wars 
againli  Maxentiiis  and  Licinius,  he 
had  engaged  on  his  fide  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the. people,  who  compared 
the  undifl'emhled  vices  of  thofe  tyr 
rants  with  the  Ipirit  ot  wifJom  and  . 
juftice  which  feemed  to  dired  the  ge¬ 
neral  tenor  of  the  adminiftration  of 
Conftan’^ine. 

“  Had  CoriHantine  fallen  on  tlic 
banks  of  the  Tyber,  or  even  on  the 
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plains  of  Hadrianople,  fuch  is  the 
charadler  which,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  he  might  have  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity>,  Bat  the  conclufion  of  his 
reign  (aecording  to  the  moderate, 
and  indeed,  tender  fentence  of  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  fame  age)  degraded  him 
from  the  rank  wliich  he  had  acquired 
among  the  moft  deferving  of  the  Ro¬ 
man 'princes.  In  the  life  of  Auguf- 
tus,  we  behold  the  tyrant  of  the  re¬ 
public,  converted,  alraoft  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees,  into  the  father  of 
his  country  and  of  human  kind.  In 
that  of  Conftantine,  we  may  contem¬ 
plate  a  hero,  who  had  fo  long  infpi- 
red  bis  fubje^^s  with  love,  and  his 
enemies  with  terror,  degenerating 
into  a  cruel  and  diflblute  monarch, 
corrupted  by  his  fortune,  or  raiftd  by 
conqueft  above  the  neceflity  of  diflTi- 
mulation.  The  general  peace  which 
be  maintained  during  the  laft  four¬ 
teen  years  of  his  reign,  was  a  period 
of  apparent  fplendour  rather  than  of 
real  profperity  j  and  the  old  age  of 
Conftantine  was  difgraeed  by  the  op- 
pofite  yet  reconeileable  vices  of  rapa- 
(Cioufnefs  and  prodigality.  The  ac¬ 
cumulated  treafures  found  in  the  pa¬ 
laces  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were 
laviftily  confumed  5  the  various  inno¬ 
vations  introduced  by  the  conqueror 
were  attended  with  an  increafing  ex¬ 
pence  }  the  coft  of  his  buildings,  his 
court,  and  his  feftivals,  required  an 
immediate  and  plentiful  fupply ;  and 
the  opprefllon  of  the  people  was  the 
only  fund  which  could  fupport  the 
magnificence  of  the  fovereign.  His 
unworthy  favourites,  enriched  by  the  l 
boundlefs  liberality  pf  their  mafter, 
ufurped  with  impunity  the  privilege 
of  rapine  and  corruption.  A  fecret 
but  univerfal  decay  was  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  public  adminiftration,  and 
the  emperor  himfelf,  though  he  ftill 
retained  the  obedience,  gradually  loft 
the  efteem,  of  his  fubjeds.  The  drefs 
and  manners  which,  towards  the  de¬ 
cline  of  life,  he  chofe  to  affe<ft,  ferved 
only  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of 


mankind.  The  Afiatic  pomp,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of 
Dioclefian,  afiumed  an  air  of  foftneft 
and  effeminacy  in  the  perfon  of  Con- 
ftantine.  He  is  reprefented  with 
falfe  hair  of  various  colours,  labo- 
rioufly  arranged  by  the  Ikilful  artifts 
of  the  times  ;  a  diadem  of  a  new  and 
more  expenfive  faftion  ;  a  profufiou 
of  gems  and  pearls,  of  collars  and 
bracelets,  and  a  variegated  flowing 
robe  of  filk,  moft  curioufly  embroide¬ 
red  with  flowers  of  goli  In  fuch 
apparel,  fcarcely  to  be  excufed  by  the 
youth  and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  difeover  the  wifdom 
of  an  aged  monarch,  and  the  fimpli- 
city  of  a  Roman  veteran.  A  mind 
thus  relaxed  by  profperity  and  indul¬ 
gence,  was  incapable  of  rifing  to  that 
magnanimity  which  difdains  fufpicion, 
and  dares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of 
Maximian  and  Eicinius  may  perhaps 
be  juftified  by  the  maxims  of  policy, 
as  they  are  taught  in  the  fchools  of 
tyrants  |  but  an  impartial  narrative 
of  the  executions,  or  rather  murders, 
which  fuHied  the  declining  age  of 
Conftantine,  will  fuggeft  to  our  moll 
candid  thoughts  the  idea  of  a  prince, 
who  could  facriftce  w  ithout  relinftaiica 
the  laws  of  juftice,  and  the  feelings  of 
nature,  to  the  dictates  either  of  his 
paffions  or  of  his  intereft.” 

In  delivering  an  account  of  the 
Emperor’s  family,  the  author  draws 
a  juft  and  amiable  reprefentation  of 
the  virtues  of  Crifpus,  whofe  unhap¬ 
py.  fate  will  fix  upon  Conftantine  the 
indelible  reproach  of  the  bafeft  viola.- 
tion  of  parental  duty  and  affeiftion. 
By  feveral  writers  the  cataftrophe  ot 
this  prince  has  been  aferibed  to  the 
arts  of  his  ftepmother  Faufta,  whofe 
implacable  hatred,  or  whofe  difap- 
pointed  love,  as  our  author  obferves, 
renewed  in  the  palace  of  Conftantine 
the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hippolitus  and 
of  Phaedra.  The  only  public  event 
of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftanline,  after  this  period,  is  the  Si\r- 
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matiaA  war,  the  termination  of  which 
he  furvived  but  a  Ihort  time,  ending 
his  memorable  life  at  the  palace  of 
Aquyrion,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Nicome- 
dia,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the  hope 
of  recruiting  his  exhaufted  ftrength 
by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  baths. 

Mr  Gibbon  developes,  v/ith  his 
ufual  accuracy  and  difc eminent,  the 
dark  intrigues  which  fucceeded  the 
death  of  Conftantine,  and  terminated 
in  the  malfacre  of  a  number  of  the 
imperial  family ;  fo  early  under  the 
Roman  government  did  the  new  ca¬ 
pital  become  the  feene  of  thofc  do- 
meftic  horrors  which  have  fince  fo 
often  ftained  it  with  the  blood  of  the 
Ottoman  princes ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

7he  Revolution  of  America.  By 
'  the  Abbe  Raynal.  [P.  22.] 

Though  we  cannot  help  diffe¬ 
ring  in  opinion  from  this  au¬ 
thor,  whoever  he  is,  in  refpe<5l  to  the 
juftnefs  of  many  of  his  remarks  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  narrative  ;  yet, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  period  of  an 
open  rupture  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  he  affumes  a  magni¬ 
ficent  air  of  impartiality,  that  difdains 
every  national  prejudice. 

HERE,  fays  he^  our  talk  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  difficult.  Our 
fqle  objeiEl  is  to  be  ufeful,  and  to  be 
true.  Far  be  from  us  that  fpirit  of 
party  which  blinds  and  degrades 
thofe  who  are  the  conductors,  and 
thofe  who  afpire  to  be  the  inftrudtors, 
of  mankind.  Our  wiffi  is  for  our 
country  ;  our  homage  is  to  juftice. 
}Ve  honour  virtue,  in  whatever  place, 
in  whatever  form,  Ihe  is  feen :  the 
diftiniStions  of  condition  and  of  nation 
cannot  eftrange  us  from  her  $  and  the 
Ulan  who  is  juft  and  magnanimous 
our  countrymah  over  all  the  world, 
^f  in  the  different  events  which  pafs 
Under  our  eyes,  we  blame  with  bold* 


nefs  what  appears  to  us  blame-wof* 
thy,  we  leek  not  the  vain  and  forry 
plealure  of  calling  indifcreet  reproach. 
But  we  are  fpeaking  to  nations  and 
to  pofterity.  We  ought  faithfully  to 
tranfmit  to  them  what  may  be  influ¬ 
ential  on  the  public  good.  We  ought 
to  give  them  the  hiltory  of  errors,  to 
teach  them  how  they  may  be  ihuniied. 
Should  We  dare  to  be  traiteroufly 
wanting  to  fo  great  a  duty,  we  might, 
perhaps,  flatter  the  generation  which 
paffeth  away ;  but  truth  and  juftice, 
which  are  eternal,  would  impeach  us 
to  future  generations,  who  would 
read  us  with  contempt,*  and  pro¬ 
nounce  not  our  name  but  with  dif- 
dain.  In  this  long  career  we  fliall 
be  juft  to  thofe  who  ftill  exift,  as  we 
have  been  to  thofe  who  exift  no  more. 
If,  amoUgft  the  men  of  power,  there 
are  any  who  are  offended  at  this  free¬ 
dom,  let  us  not  fear  to  tell  them,  that 
we  are  but  the  organ  of  a  fupreme 
tribunal,  which  reafon  is  erecting 
upon  a  bafis  that  cannot  be  fliaken. 
There  is  no  longer  a  government  in 
Europe  but  fliould  ftand  in  fear  of 
its  determinations.  Public  opinion, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  in¬ 
formed,  and  which  nothing  has  power 
to  arreft  or  awe,  has  its  eyes  open 
upon  nations  and  their  courts.  It 
penetrates  into  the  cabinets  where 
policy  would  lie  hid.  There  it  judges 
the  depofitories  of  power,  their  wtak- 
nefles  and  their  paffions  ;  and,  by  the 
empire  of  genius  and  knowledge, 
raifes  itfelf,  on  all  fides,  above  the 
minifters  of  kiugs,  to  incite  or  to  re- 
ftn.in  them.  Woe  to  them  who  de- 
fpife  or  brave  it !  This  feeming  cou*^ 
rage  is  v/eaknefs  in  reality.  Woe 
to  them  whofe  talents  cannot  arm 
them  with  a  confidence  to  fuftain  its 
look  !  Let  fuch,  that  they  may  once 
do  juftice,  at  leaft  to  themfelves,  lay 
down  the  burden  too  heavy  for  their 
feeble  fhoulders.  1‘liey  will  ceafe  to 
expofe  themfelves  and  the  nations 
they  pretend  to  fcrve/' 


.i  ♦A' 


THE'EDINBURGH  magazine,  or 
ndlng  our  author^s  d^-  and  Spain  united  have  powerful  mean$ 

Lrift  impartiality,  in  the  to  employ  ;  England,  the  art  of  cm- 
art  of  thei  narrative  he  ploying  her’s.  France  and  Spain 

difeovsr  a  ftrong  bias  have  their  treahires;  England,  a  great 

the  glory  of  the  French  national  credit.  On  one  fide,  the 
ning,  that  all  the  Tingle  naultitude  of  men  ;  on  the  other,  the 
,  of  (hip  to  (hip,  did  her  fuperiority  in  the  art  of  working 
onour,  and  that  maft  of  Ihips,  and,  as  it  were,  in  fubjeding 
ated  to  her  advantage;  the  fca  in  fighting.  Here,  impetuo- 
at  the  Britilh  fleet  ran  fity  and  valour  ;  there  valour  and  ex- 
langer  than  the  ifolated  perience.  In  one  party,  the  activity 
that  it  was  fo  roughly  A^hich  abfolute  monarchy  gives  to 
have  caufe  to  fear  being  deligns  ;  in  the  other,  the  vigour 
artially  dellroyed  ;  had  and  elafticity  which  liberty  fupplies, 
ch  fleet,  by  which  it  was  There,  loflcs  and  grudges  to  revenge; 

Uftiant,  to  this  almoft  here,  their  late  glory,  wnth  the  fove-^ 
ite,  been  deftined,  from  reignty  of  America,  and  of  the  ocean, 
,  from  odious  intrigues,  to  recover  and  preferve.  The  allied 
eaknefs  of  its  admirals,  nations  have  the  advantage  with 
lofe  motives  put  together^  which  the  union  of  two  vaft  powers 
a, and  be  the  firft  to  make  muft  be  attended,  but  the  inconve- 
/hat  Englifli  reader  can  nie.bce  lifccwife  which  muft  refult  from 
ing  at  this  ftrange  mifre-  this  very  union,  by  the  difficulty  of 
of.  fa^s  ?  We  wilh  the*  harmony  and  concord  both  in  their 
reconciled  tht:  rough  treat-  defigns,  and  in  the  execution  of  them 
Iritifh  fleet  with  the  weak-  by  their  refpcdlive  forces;  England 
Frenclradmirals,  and  ex-  is  abandoned  to  herfelf,  but  having 
5  why,  as  the  French  fleet  only  her  own  force  to  direft,  fhe  has 
that  made  for  port,  the  the  advantage  of  unity  in  defigns, 
i,  as  we  are  told  in  ano-  and  of  a  more  fure  and  perhaps  more 
iph,  be  intoxicated  with  ready  difpofltion  in  ideas  ;  fhe  can 
B.  .  That  a  general  joy  more  eafily  range  her  plans  of  defence 
e  do  not  in  the  leaft  quef-  and  offence  under  a  Angle  view, 
would  feem  to  have-.ari-  “  In  order  to  weigh  the  matter 
1  the  return  of  the  French  with  exaclnefs,  we  ftiould  yet  put  into 
indeed  was  an  event  they  the  fcales  the  different  energy  which 
eafon  to  expedl.  may  be  communicated  to  the  rival 

)r  afre(51s  to  reprefent  the  nations  by  a  war;  which  is,  in  a  great 
of  France  as  adluated  by  many  refpe6t5,  but  a  war  of  kings  and 
ory,  which  fpurns  at  the  minifters,- on-  one  fide;  but,  on  the 
nding  to  the  prote(ftion  other,  a  truly  national  war,  in  which 
erce  ;  and  on  this  fubjed  the  greateft  interefts  of  England  are 
^poftulates  with  his  coun-  concerned  ;  that  of  a  commerce  which 

produces  her  riches,  that  of  an  em¬ 
ir’s  refledions  refpedling  pire  and  a  glory  on  which  her  great- 
rhe  preienr.  war  are,  not*  nefs  refls. 

the  prejudice  he  difeo-  “  in  fhort,  if  we  confider  the  fpirit 
worthy  ot  obferval  ion.  '  of  the  French  nation,  oppofite  toth;it 

of  the  nation  with  which  it  is  at  va- 
all  decide,,  then,  fays  he,  riance,  we  fliall  fee  that  the  ardour 
elee  the  event?  France  of  the  Frenchman  is  as  quickly  cx* 
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tinguiliied  as  it  is  inflamed  ;  that  he 
hopes  every  thing  when  he  begins, 
'that  he  defpairs  of  every  thing  as  foon 
as  an  obftacle  lhall  retard  him  ;  that, 
from  his  character,  his  arm  muft  be 
nerved  by  the  enthufiafm  of  fuccefs, 
in  order  to  reap  more  fuccefs  ;  that 
the  Englifliman,  on  the  contrary, 
lefs  preiuiiiptuous,  noiwithftanding 
his  natural  boldnefs  at  the  beginning, 
knows  how,  when  occafion  calls  for 

r  ^  } 

it,  to  ftniggle  courageoufly,  to  raife 
himfeif  in  proportion  as  the  danger 
rifes,  arid  to  gather  advantages  even 
from  difg 


After  a  few  political  reflexions  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  piece  concludes 
with  fotiie  prudential  exhortations  to 
the  people  of  North  America ;  in 
wliofe  favour,  throughout  the  wnole 
produXion,  the  author  profeifes  him¬ 
feif  to  be  warmly  aXuated.  If  he  rc:U- 
ly  conflders  the  revolt  of  the  A^neri- 
juftifiable  and  merit*  rious 


cans  as 

upon  the  principles  of  public  libci  ty, 
we  fhould  be  inclined  to  excufe  his 
/>rejudice'in  their  favour,  at  the  fime 
rime  that  we  totally  diifent  from  his 
opinion.  We  muft  however  f  bferve, 
that  when  a  French  writer  fteps  forth 
to  vindicate  and  Incite,  in  the  Britiih 
colonies,  a  rebellion,  which  he  owns 
to  have  been  clandeftineiy  abetted, 
and  which  has  for  thefe  three  years 


.  rifes,  arid  to  gather  advanta 
from  difgrace :  Tike  the  robust  oak  to 
which  Horace  compares  the  Romans, 
which,  itiutilated  by  the  axe,  fp rings 
afrefli  under  the  ftrokes  which  are 
given  it,  and  draws  vigour  and  fpirit 
from  its  very  Ioffes  and  its  very 
wounds. 

‘‘  Hiftory  (hews  us  likewife  that 
few  leagues  have  divided  the  fpoil  of 
the  nation  againft  which  they  have 
been  formed.  Athens  viXorious  over 
Perfia ;  Rome  faved  from  Hannibal ; 
in  modern  times,  Venice  cfcaped  from 
the  famous  league  of  Cambray  ;  and, 
•veil  in  our  own  days,  Pruftla  rende¬ 
red  by  the  genius  of  one  man  capable 
‘to  cope  with  Europe,  (hould  fufpend 
our  judgment  upon  the  iffue  of  the 
pfeftnt  war.” 

It  is  this  author^s  opinion,  that  the- 
part  which  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vcrfailles  fliould  take,  if  they  are  free 
to  chufe,  is  to  let  two  powers  fubfift 
in  North  America,  who  may  watch, 
reftrain,  and  counterpoife  each  other. 
Then  will  ages  roll  away.  He  thinks, 
before  England  and  the  republics, 
fornaed  at  her  expence,  can  come  to¬ 
gether.  ,  This  reciprocal  diftruft  will 
prohibit  them  from  any  diftant  enter- 
prize,  and  the  eftablifliments  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  nations,  in  the  new  world, 
will  enjoy  that  tranquillity,  which, 
tven  down  to  our  times,  has  beeil  fo 
.^ften  troubled. 
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A  View  of  Society  and  Manners 
in  Italy  :  With  Anecdotes  relating 
to  fome  eminent  Characters,  By 
John  Moore,  M,  D,  [Vol.  li. 
p.  406.] 


OU  R  author,  after  his  long  dilTer- 
tation  on  the  political  conlli- 


\J  tation  on  the  political  conlli- 
tution  of  Venice,  gives  fome  account 
of  the  theatrical  entertainments  there. 
The  following  obfervations  on  the 
Englith  and  French  drama,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  droll  anecdote  of  Ita- 
tiau  adling,  are  not  unentertaining. 


The  dialogues  in  rhime  of  the 
French  plays  appear  unnatural  and 
abfurd  to  Engliflimen  when  they  firft 
attend  the  French  theatre ;  yet  thofe 
who  have  remained  long  in  France, 
iand  acquired  a  more  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language,  affure  us,  that 
without  rhime  the  dignity  of  the  Tra¬ 
gic  Mufe  cannot  be  fupported ;  and 
that,  even  in  Comedy,  they  produce 
an  additional  elegance,  which  over¬ 
balances  every  objedion.  The  French 
language  being  more  fludied  and  bet¬ 
ter  tinderftood  by  the  Englilh  than 
our  language  is  by  the  French  nation, 
we  find  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
.  relifh  the  beauties,  and  pay  the  juft 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  genius  of 
Corneille,  while  there  is  fcarcely  a 
fingle  Frenchman  to  be  found  who 
has  any  idea  of  the  merit  of  Shake- 
fpeare. 

Without  being  juftly  accufed  of 
partiality,  I  may  affett  that,  in  this 
iuftance,  the  Engliih  difplays  a  fair- 
nefs  and  liberality  of  fentiment  fupe- 
rior  to  the  French.  The  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  Shakefpeare’s  drama  are  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  eye,  and  would,  in  the 
prefent  age,  be  avoided  by  a  poet  not 
pofTefled  of  a  hundredth  part  of  his 
'  genius.  His  peculiar  beauties,  on 
.  the  other  hand,  arc'  of  an  excellence 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  becif  jAtained 
*by  any  poet  of  any  age  or  country  ; 
*  yet  the  French  critics,  from  Voltaire 
down  to  the  pooreft  fcribbler  in  the 
:Mterafy  journals,  all  ftop  at  the  for¬ 


mer,  declaim  on  the  barbarous  Rate 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  infift  on  the 
grotefque  kbfurdity  of  the  poet’s  ima¬ 
gination,  and  illuftrate  both  by  par¬ 
tial  extracts  of  the  moft  exceptionable 
feenes  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays. 

“  When  a  whole  people,  with  that 
degree  of  judgment  which  even  the 
enemies  of  the  Britifh  nation  allow 
them  to  have,  unite  in  the  higheft  ad¬ 
miration  of  one  man,  and  continue, 
for  ages,  to  behold  his  pieces  with 
unfated  delight,  it  might  occur  to 
thofe  Frenchmen,  that  there  poffibly 
was  fome  excellence  in  the  works  of 
this  poet,  though  they  could  not  fee 
it ;  and  a  very  moderate  ihare  of  can¬ 
dour  might  have  taught  them,  that 
it  would  be  more  becoming  to  fpare 
their  ridicule,  till  they  acquire  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  the  author  againft 
whom  it  is  pointed. 

“  An  incident  which  occurred  fince 
my  arrival  at  Venice,  though  founded 
on  a  prejudice  much  more  cxcufable 
than  the  condudl  of  the  critics  above- 
mentioned,  has  brought  home  to  my 
convidlion  the  ralhnefs  of  thofe  who 
form  opinions,  without  the  knowledge 
requifite  to  direct  their  judgment. 

I  had  got,  1  don’t  know  how^, 
the  moft  contemptuous  opinion  of  the 
Italian  drama.  I  had  been  told,  that 
there  was  not  a  tolerable  ador  at  pre- 
&nt  in  Italy,  and  I  had  been  long 
taught  to  confider  their  comedy  as  the 
molt  defpicable  ftuflP  in  the  world, 
which  could  not  araufe,  or  even  draw 
a  fmile  from  any  perfon  of  tafte,  being 
quite  deftitute  of  true  humour,  full  of 
ribaldry,  and  only  proper  for  the 
meaneft  of  the  vulgar.  Impreffed 
with  thefe  fentiments,  and  eager  to 
give  his  Grace  a  full  demonftration 
of  their  juftnefs,  I  accompanied  the 
D —  of  H— —  to  the  ftage-box  of 
one  of  the  playhoufes  the  very  day 
of  our  arrival  at  Venice. 

The  piece  was  a  comedy,  and 
the  moft  entertaining  character  in  it 
was  that  of  a  man  who  ftuttered.  la 
this  defeat,  and  in  the  fingular  gri¬ 
maces  wdth  ^ich  the  aSor  accompa* 
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filed  It,  conGfted  a  great  part  of  the 
apaufement. 

«  Difgufted  at  fuch  a  pitiful  fub- 
ibtution  for  wit  and  humour,  I  ex- 
preffed  a  contempt  for  an  audience 
which  could  be  entertained  with  fuch 
buffoonery,  and  who  could  take  plea- 
fure  in  the  exhibition  of  a  natural  in¬ 
firmity. 

“  While  we  inwardly  indulged  fen- 
timents  of  felf-approbation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  refinement  and  fuperio- 
rity  of  our  own  taftc,  and  fupportfd 
the  dignity  of  thofe  fentiments  by  a 
difdainful  gravity  of  countenance,  the, 
stutterer  was  giving  a'  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  Harlequin  which  greatly 
interefted  him,  and  to  which  he  lifte 
ned  with  every  mark  of  eagernefs. 
This  unfortunate  fpeaker  had  juft  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  mo  ft  important  part  of 
his  narrative^  which  was,  to  acquaint 
the  impatient,  iiftener  where  his  mif- 
trefs  was  concealed,  when  he  unlucki¬ 
ly  ftumbled  on  a  word  of  fix  or  feven 
fyllables,  which  completely  obftruded 
the  progrefs  of  his  narration.  He 
attempted  it  again  and  again,  but  al¬ 
ways  without  fuccefs.  You  may 
have  obferved  that,  though  many 
other  wwds  would  explain  his  mean¬ 
ing  equally  well,  you  may  as  foon 
make  a  faint  change  his  religion,  as 
prevail  on  a  Stutterer  to  accept  ot  ano^ 
iher  w’ord  in  place  of  that  at  which 
he  has  ftumbled.  He  adheres  to  his 
firft  word  to  the  laft,  and  will  fooncr 
expire  with  it  in  his  throat,  than  give 
it  up  for  any  other  you  ’may  ofifer. 
Harlequin,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
prelented  his  friend  with  a  dozen  ; 
hut  he  rejeded  them  all  with  difdain, 
and  perfifted  in  his  unfuccefsfiil  at¬ 
tempts  on  that  which  had  firft  come 
in  his  way.  At  length,  making  a 
defperate  effort,  when  all  the  fpeda- 
tors  w’^ere  gaping  in  expedation  for 
jhis  fafe  delivery,  the  cruel  word  came 
up  with  its  broad  fide  foremoft,  and 
ftuck  diredly  acrofs  the  unhappy 
man's  wind- pine.  He  gaped,  and 
panted,  and  croaked  ;  his  face  flufhed, 
^d  his  eyes  feemed  ready  to  ftart 


from  his  head.  Harlequin  unbutto¬ 
ned  the  Stutterer's  waiftcoat,  and  the 
neck  of  his  ftiirt ;  he  fanned  his  face 
with  his  cap,  and  held  a  bottle  of 
hartihorn  to  his  nofe.  At  length, 
fearing  his  patient  would  expire,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  give  the  defired  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  he  pitched 
his  head  full  in  the  dying  man’s  fto- 
mach,  and  the  word  belted  out  of  his 
mouth  to  the  moft  diftanc  part  of  the 
houfe. 

This  w»as  performed  in  a  manner 
(b  perfedlly  droll,  and  the  humorous 
abfurdity  of  the  expedient  came  fo  un- 
expe<ftedly  upon  me,  that  I  imme¬ 
diately  burft  into  a  moft  exceffive  fit 
of  laughter,  in  v/hich  I  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  U — ,  and  by  your 
young  friend  Jack,  who  was  along 
with  U£  ;  and  our  laughter  continued 
in  fuch  loud,  violent,  and  repeated 
fits,  that  the  attention  of  the  audience 
being  turned  from  the  ftage  to  cur 
box,  occafioned  a  renewal  of  the  mirth 
all  over  the  playhoui'e  widi  greater 
vociferation  chan  at  firft 

“  When  we  had  returned  to  the 

inn,  the  D —  of  H - alked  me,  If 

I  were  as  much  convinced  as  ever, 
that  a  man  muft  be  pe.rfedlly  devoid 
of  tafte,  who  could  condefeend  to 
laugh  at  an  Italian  comedy  ? 

Though  our  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
join  his  G~  and  his  tutor  in  the 
laugh  at  the  prepeding  droll  fpecimea 
of  Italian  poraedy,  yet  we  chink  it  is 
too  much  in  the  mountebank  ftiie,  to 
have  found  a  place  in  a  w'o#  k  which 
the  author  dedicates  to  far  fuperior 
fubjedls.  However,  it  ferves  to  coiir 
firm  the  Dodor’s  opinion,  that  Italian 
compdy  is  defpicabk  Jiuff  Indeed, 

Our  author,  fptaking  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Venice,  fays,  “  they 
difpjay  fome  qualities  very  rarely  to 
be  found  in  that  fphere  of  life,  being 
remarkably  fober,  obliging  to  ftran- 
gers,  and  gentle  in  their  intercouil'o 
with  each  other.  The  Venetians  in 
general  are  tall  and  well  made.  TJu/ 
'  equally  robuft,  they  are  not  fo  cor- 
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former,  gracefulnefs  of  gefture,  pro, 
priety  of  pxpreflfion,  laudable  emoti¬ 
ons,  ;»n4  generous  enaulation,  are 
promoted. 

Very  great  an(i  juft  objections  have 
been  made  to  permitting  the  repre* 


polentas  the  Germans.  The  latter ^ 
ailo  arc  of  fair  complexions,  with 
liglK-grey  or  blue  eyes  ;  whereas  the 
Ve'ietians  are  for  the  mpft  part  of  a 
ruddy  brown  colour,  with  dark  eyes. 
You  meet  in  the  ftreets  of  Venice 
many  fine  manly  countenances,  re- 
feinbjing  thpfe  trapfinitted  tp  us  by 
the  pencils  pf  Paul  Veronefe  and 
Titian.  The  wpmen  are  of  a  jine 
ftile  pf  countenance,  with  exprelfiye 
features^  and  a  ikin  of  a  rich  carna¬ 
tion.  Tl}^y  drefs  their  hair  in  a  fan¬ 
ciful  manner,  which  becomes  theni 
vei*y  mucliv  They  are  of  an  eafy  ad- 
drefs,  and  have  po  averfion  to  cultir 
vating  an  accjuaintance  with  thofe 
ftrangers  who  are  prefented  to  them 
by  their  relations,  or  have  been  pror 
periy  reconiinended. 

Theatre  ^  EpupATiON.  7ranfr 
laUd  front  the  French  of  the  Courts 
t^s  de  Genlis.  vols.  1 2  /• 

Cadcll,  London. 


fentation  of  plays  written  for,  and 
performed  on,  the  ftage,  by  youth 

1  •  1  .  .  I  ^  It  \  • 


I  in 

academies ;  but  thefe  are  all  obviated 
in  the  ebafte  and  elegant  plan  here 
chalked  out.  To  avoid  the  infipidity 
and  lamenefs  into  which  dialogues  are 
apt  to  degenerate,  the  mind  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  introdudion  of  a  fimple, 
natural  plot  fthc  ground- work  of  the 
moral  comedy),  and  enlivened  by  a 
change  of  feenes  and  perfoiis,  which 
prevents  the  difgufting  continuatioH 


moral  comedy),  and  enlivened  by 
change  of  feenes  and  perfoii 

pf  a  dialogue  between  the  fame  par- 
Jics, 

The  reader  muft  not  exped  to  find 
intricate  plots,  lively  dewuetjtens^  nor 
all  the  refined  wit  and  humour  which 
Ts  neceffary  for  a  comedy  that  is  to 
be  exhibited  on  a  public  theatre 
to  a  n^ixed  audience,  bimple  in¬ 
cidents,  fuch  as  ufually  occur  in 
dpmeftic  life,  arc  made  the  vehicles 
to  improve  and  delight  the  young 
mind  ;  the  language  is  natural,  occa- 
fionajly  perhaps  too  unadorned  for 
perfons  of  ripe  years  and  good  un- 
derftandings ;  hot  in  every  little  piece 
there  is  fomething  interefting,  and  an 
excellent  moral  ^mpreffed  upon  the 
mind. 

The  chara^ers  in  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  volumes  are  chiefly  females,  and 
the  comedies  are  adapted  to  the  in- 
ftruftion  and  amufement  of  young 
ladies.  Thofe  of  the  third  volume 
COnfift  folely  pf  gentlemen,  arid  are 
intended  to  ipfpire  young  men  of 
rank  with  noble  arid  liberal  lentiments. 

The  fourth  volume  is  mifcellaneous 
with  refped  to  the  charaders,  but  is 
profelfedly  compofed  for  the  laudable 
purpofe  of  improving  the  underftan* 
dings  and  giirding  the  condinft  of 
young  merenants,'  fhopkeepers,  and 
mechanics  ;  almoft  all  the  trads  upon 
education  before  extant,  being  calcu? 
iated  for  the  higher  ranks  of  life; 


^EW  and  elegant  method  pf 


nKthod  of  conveying  inftrpc- 
tion  to  y.oung  minds  is  exhibited  in 
this  animated  prpduftion  pf  a  female 
pen.  N.^ither  fermpns,  long  diirertar 
lions,  por  leisures,  will  effed  the  va¬ 
luable  purpofe  of  touching  the  heart 
in  the  manner  .which  this  ingenious 
device  i§  calculated  to  acconiplifti. 
^I'he  pountefs  has  invented  a  fpecics 
of  mpral  comedies^  tp  be  perforWd 
by  young  peHons,  a  ratioiid  a- 
mufement,  and  thus  the  naoft  imppr- 
Unt  duties  of  focial  apd  private  life 
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fhe  TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON  for  HIGH  TREASON, 
at  the  E‘t’‘  */"  Court  of  King's 
.  Bench,  Monday,  Feirtsary  5.  1781. 
[P-  3  2-3 

Mr  ERSKiNf’i  Sfeeeb  continued. 

IT  may  br  Atkcd,  how  arc  thcfc  circuro- 
ftacea  of  Hay's  evidence  material,  arid 
the  anfwer  is  obvious,— they  are  material, 
biecaufe  when  you  fee  a  witnefs  running 
into  every  hole  and  corner  of  falfehood, 
and  as  fa  ft  as  he  is  made  to  bolt  out  of 
one,  .taking  cover  in  another,  you  will 
lieyer  give  credit  to  what  that  man  re 
lates,  as  to, points  which  are  to  aiedt  the 
Ijfe  or  reputation  of  a  fellow-citizen  ac- 
cufed  before  you.  God  forbid  that  you 
Ibonid. — I  might  therefore  get  rid  of  this 
wretch  altogether,  without  making  a 
fingtc  remark  on  that  part  of  his  teftimo* 
Ay  which  bears  upon  the  iffue  you  ^re 
trying ;  but  the  Crown  (liall  have  the  full 
bencht  of  it  all ;  I  will  defraud  it  of  no¬ 
thing  he  has  faid,  notwithllanding  all  bis 
bankruptcy  of  fortune  and  confcicnce, 
and  all  bis  folly  and  wickedntfs;  let  us 
for  the  prefent  take  it  as  true,  and  fee 
what  it  amounts  to.  What  is  it  he  Hates 
to  have  paffed  at  Coachmaker’s  hall  ? 
That  Lord  George  Gordon  defired  them 
to  behave  with  unanimity  and  hrmnefs, 
as  the  Scotsbad  done. — Gentlemen, there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Scots  be* 
haved  with  unanimity  and  firmnefe  in  re- 
fiHing  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
againft  PapiHs,  and  by  that  unanimity 
and  hrmnefs  they  fucceeded  ;  but  it  was 
by  the  conhitutional  unanimity  apd  firm- 
nefs  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  whofe  exaniple  Lord  George 
Gordon  recommended,  and  nut  by  the 
riots  and  burnings  which  they  attemp  ed 
to  prove  had  committed  in  Edior 
burgh  in  1779* 

lean  tell  you  myfcif,  Gentlemen,  as 
one  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  that  there 
then  exifted,  and  ftill  cxift>  eighiy-6vc  for 
tielies  of  Proteftants,  who  have  been, 
and  Hill  are,  uniformly  firm  in  oppofing 
^very  change  in  that  fyftem  of  laws  efta- 
blifhed  to  fecure  the  Revolution;  and 
Parliament  gave  way  in  Scotland  to  their 
united  voice,  not  to  the  firebrands  of  the 
yabble.  It  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
iiHc;^n  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  for  they 
Hre  the  fervants  of  the  peojjtlc  ;  and  when 


the  conditution  of  church  or  ftate  is  una* 
nimoufly  believed,  whether  truly  or  falic- 
ly,  to  be  in  danger,  f  hope  there  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  wanting  rt»en,  notwithfiandirg  the 
proceedings  ut  to-day,  to  dtlirc  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  perfevere  aud  be  fi  m  Gentle- 
men,  has  the  Crown  proved  that  the 
Proteftant  brethren  of  the  London  Aflb- 
ciation  had  fired  the  mai'b-houfes  in  Scot¬ 
land,  or  had  adted  in  rebellious  oppofi- 
tion  to  law,  fo  as  to  intitle  it  to  wrefi  the 
prifoncr's  cxprellioos  into  an  excitatiop 
of  rebellion  againH,the  ftate,  or  of  vio¬ 
lence  againft  the  properties  of  Papiftg 
here,  by  fetting  up  their  firmneL  as  aq 
example^  Certainly  they  have  not 
even  proved  the^  naked  fa^  of  fuch  vfo- 
lences  having  been  committed,  though 
fuch  proof  would  have  called  fur  no  rc- 
fiftance  ;  (luce,  to' make  it  bear  as  rebel¬ 
lious  advice  to  the  Prv^teftant  Afibciation 
of  London,  it  muft  have  been  firit  fhe  wo, 
that  fuch  a^8  had  been  perpetrated  or 
encouraged  by  the  Proteftant  Societies  ia 
the  North. 

Who  has  dared  to  fay  this?  No  roan. 
Gentlemen,  the  rabble  10  Scotland  cer¬ 
tainly  did  that  which  has  fince  been  done 
I  by  the  rabble  in  England,  to  the  difgracc 
and  reproach  of  both  countries ;  but  in 
neither  country  was  there  found  one  man 
ofcharadler  or  condition  of  anydefci  ip- 
tion  who  abetted  fuch  enormities,  nor 
any  man,  high  or  low,  ot  any  of  the  aflTo- 
ciated  Proteftanis,  here  or  there,  who 
were  either  convi^ed>  tried,  or  taken  on 
(iifpicioo. 

A«  to  what  this  man  heard  on  the  29th 
of  May,  it  w^as  nothing  more  than  a  pi  u- 
pofition  of  going  up  in  a  body  t«  St 
George’b  Fields,  to  confider  how  the  pe-r 
tition  ftiould  be  prefepted,  with  the  fame 
exhortations  to  firmnefs  as  before.  The 
refolution  made  on  the  motion  has  been 
read,  and  when  1  come  to  ftate  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  my  noble  triend,  I 
will  ftiow  you  the  impolfibility  of  fuppor- 
ting  any  criminal  inference  from  what  Mr 
Hay  afterw'ards  puts  in  his  mouth  in  the 
lobby,  even  taking  it  to  be  true.  I  with 
hjcrc  to  be 'accurate*  I^Looks  at  a  pii'cc 
of  paper  on  which  he  had  taken  down 
his  word*«.J  He  fays,  Lord  George 
Gordon  dciired  them  to  continue  fted- 
faftly  to  adhere  to  fo  good  a  caufe  as 
theirs  was,  promifed  to  perfevere  io  it 
himfclf,  and  hoped,  thoujjh  there  vas 
little  expectation  from  (he  Houie  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  they  w»»iild  nurl  with  redre fs 
from  their  mild  aud  gracioui  Sover^gn^ 
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vrho  no  doubt  would  recotnmcnd  to  his 
minifter  to  repeal  it.  This  was  all  he 
beard;  and  I  will  Ihew  you  how  this 
mauy  wicked  as  he  is,  if  any  belief  is  to 
be  given  to  him,  entirely  overturns  and 
brings  to  the  ground  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Bowen,  on  which  the  Crown  refts  fingly 
for  the  proof  of  words  which  arc  more 
difficult  to  explain.  Gentlemen,  was 
this  the  language  of  rcbellion?  If  a  mub 
titude  was  at  the  gates  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  command  and  inlift  upon  a 
repeal  of  this  law,  why  encourage  their' 
hopes  by  reminding  them  that  they  had  a 
mild  and  gracious  Sovereign  ?  If  war  was 
levying  againft  him,  there  was  no  occa- 
boA  for  his  roildnefs  or  gracioufnefs.  if 
he  had  faid,— Be  firm  and  perfevere, 
we  (hall  meet  with  redrefs  from  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  Sovereign,— it  might  have 
bornfc  a  different  conftrudion,  becaufe, 
whether  he  was  gracious  or  fevere,  his 
{Prudence  might  lead  him  to  fubmit  to 
the  neceflity  of  the  times.  The  words 
fworo  to  were  therefore  perfectly  clear 
unambiguous:  Perfevere  in  your 
zeal  and  fupplications,  and  you  will  meet 
with  redrefs  from  a  mild  and  gracious 
King,  who  will  recommend  it  to  his  mi> 
nifter  to  repeal  it.  Good  God  !  if  they 
were  to  wait  till  the  King,  whether  from 
benevolence  or  fear,  ftiould  direct  his 
minifter  to  influence  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  how  does  it  fquare  with  the 
charge  of  inftant  coercion  or  intimidation 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons?  If  the  multi¬ 
tude  was  affembled  with  the  premedita¬ 
ted  defign  of  producing  the  immediate 
repeal  by  terror  or  arms,  is  it  poflible  to 
fuppofe  that  their  leader  would  defire 
them  to  be  quiet,  and  refer  them  to  Ihofe 
qualities  in  the  Prince,  which,  however 
eminently  they  belonged  to  him,  never 
could  be  exerted  on  fubje^s  in  rebellion 
to  his  authority  ?  Into  what  a  labyrinth 
of  nonfenfe  and  contradidfion  men  in¬ 
volve  themfelves,  when,  forfaking  the 
rigid  rules  of  evidence  in  cafes  of  blood, 
they  would  draw  concluiiuns  from  words 
in  enntradi^tion  to  largtiage,  and  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  common  fcnic? 

The  next  witnefs  that  is  called  by  the 
Crown,  in  Mr  Metcalf ;  he  was  not  in  the 
Lobby,  but  fpeaks  only  to  Coachmaker’s- 
ball,  on  the  a9th  of  May,  and  to  St 
George’s- fields.  He  fays,  that  at  the  for¬ 
mer,  Lord  George  reminded  them  that 
the  Scuts  bad  fucceeded  by  their  unani¬ 
mity  ;  hoped  that  no  one  who  had  figned 
^tbe  petition  would  be  afhamed  or  afraid 
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to  fhew  himfelf  in  the  caufe  ;  that  he  wag 
ready  to  go  to  the  gallows  for  it ;  that  he 
would  not  prefent  the  petition  of  a  luke¬ 
warm  people;  defired  them  to  come  to 
St  Gcorge’s-fieldSfdifiinguifhed  with  blue 
cockades,  and  that  they  fhould  be  mar- 
Ihalled  in  four  divifions.  Then  he  fpeaks 
to  feeing  them  in  the  fields,  in  the  order 
that  had  been  preferibed ;  that  he  faw 
Lord  George  Gordon  there  in  a  coach, 
furrounded  with  a  vaft  concourfe  of  peo¬ 
ple,  with  blue  ribbatids,  forming  like  fol- 
die»8,  but  was  not  near  enough  to  bear 
whether  the  prifoncr  fpokc  to  them  or  not. 

Such  is  Mr  Metcalf’s  evidence ;  and  af¬ 
ter  the  attention  you  have  already  ho¬ 
noured  me  with,  and  which  1  (ball  have 
occation  fo  often  to  aik  again  on  the  fame 
fubje<51, 1  (hall  trouble  you  with  but  one 
obfervatioii,  viz.  That  it  cannot,  without 
abfurdity,  be  fuppofed,  that  if  the  affem- 
bly  at  Coach.>makcr’8  hall,  had  been  fuch 
confpirators  as  they  are  reprefented,  their 
doors  would  have  been  open  to  fl rangers, 
like  this  witnefs,  to  come  in  and  report 
their  proceedings. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Mr  Anftruthcr, 
who  fpeaks  to  the  language  and  deport¬ 
ment  ufthc  noble  prifoncr, both  at  Coach- 
tnaker’s-hall,  on  the  if  th  of  May,  and  af  • 
terwards,  on  the  id  of  June,  in  the  Lob¬ 
by  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  will  be 
granted  to  me,  I  am  fure,  even  by  the 
Advocates  of  the  Crown,  that  this  Gen¬ 
tleman,  not  only  from  the  clearnefs  and 
conliftency  of  his  teftimony,  but  from  his 
rank  and  charader  in  the  world,  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Mr  Hay, 
who  went  before  him  ;  and  if  the  circum- 
ftances  of  irritation  and  confufion,  under 
which  the  Rev.  Mr  Bowen  confeffed  him- 
fclf  to  have  heard  and  feen,  what  he  told 
you  be  beard  and  faw,  I  may  likewife  af- 
fert,  without  any  offence  to  the  Rev.  Gen¬ 
tleman,  and  without  drawing  any  paral¬ 
lel  between  their  credits,  that  where  their 
account!  of  this  tranfadtion  differ,  the 
preference  is  due  to  the  former.  Mr  An- 
ftruther  very  properly  prefaced  his  evi¬ 
dence  with  this  declaration  :  “  I  do  not 
mean  to  fpeak  accurately  as  to  words;  it 
is  impoffiblc  to  recollect  them  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time.”  I  believe  I  have  uftd 
this  very  expreflion,  and  fuch  expreflion 
it  well  became  him  to  ufc  in  a  cale  of 
blood.  But  words,  even  if  they  could  be 
accurately  remembered,  are  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  with  great  referve  and  caution,  when 
the  purpofe  of  the  fpcaker  is  to  be  mea- 
fured  by  them.  They  arc  tranficut  and 
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fltfcUng ;  frequently  the  cffcdl  of  a  fudden 
tranfport,  cafily  mifundcrftood,  and  often 
uoconfeioufly  mifreprefented.  It  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  molt  innocent  language  to 
appear  ambiguous,  or  even  malignant, 
when  related  in  mutilated  detached  paf* 
fagea*  by  people  to  whom  they  were  not 
addrefled,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
previous  dcQgn  either  of  the  fpeaker,  or 
Ihofe  to 'whom  he  fpoke. 

Mr  Anftruther  fayi,  that  he  heard  Lord 
George  Gordon  delire  the  Petitioners  to 
'  meet  him  on  the  Friday  following  in  St 
George*s-Fieids,  and  that  if  there  were 
"fewer  than  twenty  thoufand  people,  he 
‘  would  not  prefent  the  petition,  asit  would 
'  not  be  of  confequcncc  enough,  and  that 
he  recommended  to  them  the  example  of 
the  Scots,  who  by  their  hrmneft  had  car¬ 
ried  their  point. 

Gentlemen,  1  have  already  admitted, 

‘  that  they  did  by  firmnefs  carry  it.  But  i 
has  Mr  Anhrutber  attempted  to  (fate  any  ! 
one  expreflion  that  came  from  the  Prifo- 
ncr  tojuftify  the  pofitive  unerring  con- 
Clufion,  or  even  the  prefumption,that  the 
hrmnel's  of  the  Scots  Proteftants,  by  which 
the  point  was  carried  in  Scotland,  was  the 
refinance  and  riots  of  the  rabble  ?  No, 
Gentlemen  ;  he  fingly  ftates  the  words  as 
he  heard  them  in  the  Hall  on  the  ayth, 
and jtti  that  he  afterwards  fpeaks  to  in  the 
Ldbby  rebutts  fo  harfh  and  dangerous  a 
conftru^ion.  The  words  "fworn  to  at 
Coachmaker*e-halI  are,  '*  that  he  recom¬ 
mended  temperance  and  firmnefs.’’  Gen* 
tlemen,  if  bis  motives  are  to  be  judged  by 
words,  for  hcaven^s  fake  let  ihefc  words 
carry  their  popular  meaning  in  language. 
Is  it  to  be  prcfvimcd,  without  proof,  that 
a  man  means  one  thing  becaufe  he  fays 
another?  Does  the  exhortation  of  tempe¬ 
rance  aud  firmnefs  apply  moft  naturally 
to  the  confiitutional  refiftance  of  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  of  Scotland,  or  to  the  outrages  of 
ruffians  who  pulled  down  the  houfes  of 
their  neighbours  ?  Is  it  poffible,  with  de¬ 
cency,  to  fay  in  a  court  of  juftice,  that 
.the  recommendation  of  temperance  is  the 
excitation  of  villainy  and  phrenzy  ?  But 
the  words,  it  feeme,  are  to  be  conttrued, 
not  from  their  own  fignification,but  from 
that  which  follows,  viz.  By  that  the 
'  Scots  carried  their  point.”  Gentlemen, 
is  it  in  evidence  before  you,  that  by  re¬ 
bellion  the  Scots  carried  iheir  point  ?  or 
that  the  indulgencics  to  Papifts  were  not 
extended  to  Scotland,  becaufe  the  rabble 
had  oppofed  their  extenfion  ?  Has  the 
Crown  authorifed  either  thr Court  or  its 


law  fervants  to  tell  you  fo  ?  or  can  it  be 
decently  maintained,  that  Parliament  was 
fo  infamous  or  fo  weak,  as  to  yield  to  a 
wretched  mob  of  vagabonds  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  what  it  has  fince  refufed  to  the 
carneft  prayers  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
Proteftants  in  London  ?  No,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  Parliament  was  not,  I  hope, 
fo  abandoned,  but  the  Minifters  knew  that 
the  Proteftants  in  Scotland  were,  to  a 
man,  abhorrent  of  that  law  ;  and  though 
they  never  held  out  refiftance,  if  Govern¬ 
ment  (hould  be  difpofed  to  cram  it  down 
their  throats  by  force,  yet  fuch  a  violence 
to  the  united  fentiments  of  the  people, 
appeared  to  be  a  meafure  fo  obnoxious, 
fo  dangerous,  and  witbal  fo  unrcafonable, 
that  it  was  wifely  and  judicioully*  drop¬ 
ped,  to  fatisfy  the  general  wifhes  gf  the 
nation,  and  not  to  avert  the  vengeance  of 
thofe  low  incendiaries,  whofc  mifdeeds 
have  rather  been  talked  of  than  proved. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  the  exculpation  of 
Lord  George’s  conduct  on  the  29th  of 
May,  is  fufficiently  eftablilhed  by  the  very 
evidence  on  which  the  Crown  aifks  you  to 
convict  him,  fince  in  recommending  tem¬ 
perance  and  firmnefs,  after  the  example 
of  Scotland,  you  cannot  be  juftified  in 
pronouncing,  that  he  meant  more  than 
the  firmnefs  of  the  grave  and  refpc^lable 
people. in  that  country,  to  whofe  confti- 
tutional  firmnefs  the  Legiflature  had  be¬ 
fore  acceded,  inftead  of  branding  it  with 
the  title  of  rebellion  ;  and  who,  in  my 
mind,  deferve  thanks  from  the  King,  in 
temperately  and  firmly  refilling  every  in¬ 
novation  which  they  conceived  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  national  religion,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  which,  his  Majcfty,  without  a 
i  new  limitation  by  parliament,  has  no 
more  title  to  the  crown  than  I  have. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  whole  amount 
of  all  my  noble  friend’s  previous  com¬ 
munication  with  the  petitioners,  whom 
he  afterwards  aflembicd  to  confider  how 
their  petition  (hould  be  prefented.  This 
is  all  that  not  only  men  of  credit  can  tell 
you  on  the  part  of  the  profecution,  but 
all  that  even  the  worft  vagabond  that 
ever  appeared  in  a  court,  the  very  feum 
of  the  earth,  thought  himfelf  fife  in  fay¬ 
ing,  upon  oath,  on  the  prefent  occafion. 
Indeed,  Gentlemtrr,  when  I  confider  my 
noble  friend’s  fituation,  his  open  unre- 
ferved  temper,  and  his  warm  animated 
zeal  for  a  caufc  which  rendered  him  ob¬ 
noxious  to  fo  many  wicked  men;  fpeak- 
ing  daily  and  publicly  to  mixed  multi¬ 
tudes  gf  friends  and  foes,  on  a  fubje6t 


of  the  AflTocialion,  to  the  day  I  am  fpeak. 
ing  of,  that  juftifics  any  other  conarnc* 
tion  of  fteadinefs  and  firmnefs  than  that 
which  1  put  upon  it  before. 

What  would  be  the  feelings  of  our  ve- 
nerable  anceftors,  who  framed  the  ftatute 
of  treafons,  to  prevent  their  children  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  the  fnares  of  death,  unkfg 
proveably  convicted  by  overt  adls,  if  they 
could  hear  us  difpnting  whether  it  was 
treafon  to  defire  harmlefs  unarmed  men 
to  be  firm  and  good-hearted,  snd  to 
truft  to  the  gracioufnefs  of  their  King. 

I  am  now  led  to  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Bowen,  who  is  the  only  man,-*I  be- 
fcech  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  circumftance,— Mr  B  twen  is 
the  only  man  who  has  attempted,  direct- 
ly  or  indiredfty,  to  fay,  that  Lord  George 
Gordon  uttered  a  fyliable  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  in  the  lobby,  concerning  tbcdcftruc- 
tion  of  the  mafsohoufes  in  Scotland :  Not 
one  of  the  Crown  witneffrs,  not  even  the 
wretched,  abandoned  Hay,  who  was 
kept,  as  be  faid,  in  the  lobby  the  whole 
afternoon,  from  anxiety  for  his  pretended 
friend,  has  ever  glanced  at  any  exprefljon 
refembling  it.  They  all  finilh  with  the 
expectation,  which  he  held  out,  from  a 
mild  and  gracious  Sovereign.  Mr  Bowen 
alone  goes  on  further,  and  fpeaks  of  the 
fnccefsful  riots  of  the  Scots,  but  fpeaks  of 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fo  far  from 
conveying  the  hoftile  idea,  which  he 
feemed  fufficiently  defirous  to  convey, 
tends  directly  lo  wipe  off  the  dark  hints 
and  infinuations  which  have  been  made 
to  fupply  the  place  of  proof  upon  that 
fubjeCt;  a  fuhjeCt  which  (bould  not  h^ve 
been  touched  on  without  the  fullcft  Sup¬ 
port  of  evidence,  and  where  nothing  but 
the  moft  unequivocal  evidence  ought  to 
have  been  received. 

[7o  be  continued,^ 


which  affeCted  hii  paflions  ;  I  confefa  I 
am  aftonifhed  that  no  other  expreflions 
than  tht»fc  in  evidence  before  you  have 
found  their  way  into  this  court.  That 
they  have  not  found  their  way,  is  furcly 
a  moft  falisfaCtory  proof  that  there  was 
nothing  in  hin  heart  which  even  youthful 
xeal  could  magnify  into  guilt,  or  want  of 
caution  could  betray. 

Gentlemen,  Mr  Anftruthcr’s  evidence, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  the  lobby  of  the  Houfc 
of  Commons,  is  very  much  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to.  He  fays,  I  faw  Lord  George 
leaning  over  the  gallery,’’ which  pofition, 
joined  with  what  he  mentions  of  bis  tatk- 
ing  with  the  Chaplain,  marks  the  time, 
and  cafts  a  ftrong  doubt  on  Mr  Bowen’s 
tefiiinonv,  which  you  will  find  ftands  in 
this  only  material  part  of  it  fioglc  and  un- 
fupported.  **  I  then  heard  him,”  conti¬ 
nues  Mr  Anftruthcr,  tell  them  that  they 
had  been  called  a  mob  in  the  Houfe,  and 
that  peace-officers  had  been  fent  to  dif- 
perfe  them  peaceethle  petitioners;  but  that 
by  fteadinefs  and  ftrmnefs  they  might 
carry  their  point;  as  he  had  no  doubt  his 
Majefty,  who  was  a  gratious  Prince, 
would  fend  to  his  Minifters  to  repeal  the 
adf,  when  he  heard  that  his  fubjefts  were 
coming  up  for  miles  round,  and  fivi/hing 
its  repeal.”  How  coming  up  ?  In  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  arms,  to  compel  it? — No— All 
is  ftill  put  on  gracioufnefi  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  in  liftenirig  to  the  unanimous 
wifiies  of  his  people.  If  the  multitude 
then  aflVmbled  had  been  brought  together 
to  intimidate  the  Houie  by  their  firmnefs, 
or  to  coerce  it  bv  their  numbers,  it  was 
ridiculous  to  look  forward  lo  the  King^s 
influence  over  it,  when  the  collection  of 
future  multitudes  fliould  induce  him  to 
The  expreffions  were  ihere- 


cmploy  it 

quite  unambiguous?,  nor  could  malice 
irfelf  have  fuggerted  another  couftruCtion 
of  them,  were  it  not  for  the  faCt,  'hat  the 
Houfe  was  at  that  lime  furrounded,  not 
by  'he  peiirirmers  whom  the  noble  p*-if(it- 
ner  had  aflembled,  but  by  a  mob  who 
had  mixed  with  *hero,  and  who  there¬ 
fore,  when  addrefied  by  him,  were  in- 
ftanily  fet  down  as  his  followers.  He 
thought  he  was  addrefitng  the  fober 
members  of  the  Afrod  aioit,  who  by  flea- 
direfs  and  pe»^fe'ei  could  under- 
fland  nothing  mure  perfevcrance  in 
that  mod'^Ck  he  h  d  ^intecedentlv  pre 
ferihed.  For  fteadinefs  ligrdfies  an  ^  ni 
y  not  a  change  ot  co<  du^t,  and  I 
def'  .hcC*^ovn  t '  p<Mn-  ou  a  Angle  ex* 
prcfiiop^  from  the  day  he  took  the  chair 
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Ptolemy  had  fallen  afidc,  but  being  now 
recovend,  he  will  have  a  place  next  week, 
with  a  few  neceflary  amendments. 

Adolescens  in  oar  next. 

We  have  fomc  doubt  rf  the  originality  of 
M.  R.*s  Verfes  on  Sleep,  but  wc  lhall  coiifidcr 
of  ti  em. 

The  Letter  from  Germany  is  a  ftrange  piece 
indeed  ;  but  it  is  fo  mifcrably  tranferibed,  as  to 
be  or  intelligible  u»  any  reader. 

The  Tranflation  of  the  Injlituiio  Coetut 
m’:nit  though  but  itidiffcrent,  may  filha 
corner. 


